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Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana 
A CRITICAL Essay 
ParT II 


1. HENNEPIN IN FRANCE 1682 


Hennepin, however, did not return with Duluth. M. Dudouyt 
wrote in his letter of March-April 1682: “Father Louis [Hen- 
nepin] and Father Georges [Harel] landed at Le Havre; [hav- 
ing crossed the ocean] on a fishing boat. From Le Havre they 
came [up the Seine] by canoe to Saint-Germain. .. .”' From 
these words of the letter, begun on March 9, and finished toward 
the end of April, and from the other passage of the same letter 
which has already been quoted, it is inferred that Hennepin left 
Quebec some time in December, went down the St. Lawrence, and 
boarded a fishing boat, probably in Newfoundland, toward the 
end of January. On his way down the St. Lawrence, against the 
explicit prohibition of the bishop, he heard confessions, a very 
serious transgression of ecclesiastical discipline which no bishop 
would tolerate. Hennepin was thus using the best means of pre- 
cluding any subsequent return to Canada. 

Before M. Dudouyt wrote his letter to Laval, it will be re- 
membered, a letter of M. de Berniéres to Dudouyt and another 
of Laval to Berniéres had preceded Hennepin’s arrival in France. 
In view of these letters, Dudouyt had consulted Father Hya- 
cinthe Le Febvre, the provincial of the Recollect Province of St. 
Denis, and the latter had proposed to send Hennepin back to his 
own province in Artois. But when Hennepin appeared in Paris, 
the provincial changed his mind “because it was necessary for 
him to remain [in Paris] on account of the discoveries he had 
made, and because M. Colbert would not like it.” In the second 





1 Dudouyt to Laval, March 9-April 25, 1682, Archives du Séminaire de 
Québec, Lettres, Carton N, n. 61, p. 14. 
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half of March, it is certain that Hennepin had not yet begun to 
write his Description; instead, he was busy composing a lampoon 
“against you [Laval], M. the Intendant, the Jesuits, and myself 
{[Dudouyt]. . . .” As for sending him back to his province, al- 
though a companion had been sent to fetch him, “he manoeu- 
vered so well by means of the friends of M. de Frontenac, espe- 
cially by means of M. de |’Estrade, that he is still here.” In 
another interview of Dudouyt with the provincial, the latter 
openly declared that the restrictions put upon the ministry of 
the Recollects in Canada by the Bishop of Quebec were caused 
by “the missions and voyages of Father Louis.” The letter of M. 
Dudouyt, whence these details are taken, was begun, as said 
above, on March 9; exactly when he wrote the Hennepin passages 
cannot be ascertained, for he added to the letter as more news 
reached him; but the concluding words of this section indicate 
it was before the end of March. From these concluding words 
also, one can gather that the recall of Frontenac was being ru- 
mored, “it is believed that M. de Frontenac, M. the Intendant, 
and M, Perrot [the governor of Montreal] will be recalled; al- 
though the return of M. Duchesneau is not so certain. .. .” M. 
Dudouyt was certain of this on April 24, 1682, the day before he 
finished his letter. 

These chronological details bear directly on the date of com- 
position of the Description of Louisiana. The king’s letter recal- 
ling Frontenac is dated May 9, 1682.2 Dudouyt waited two 
weeks until he had all the details before sending an account of it 
to Laval. On May 26, he wrote: 


M. de Frontenac had the strong support of his friends, of Mme. 
de Frontenac, of M. de Menar, M. de |’'Estrade and many others... . 
Those who supported M. de Frontenac also supported Father Louis. ... 
Father Louis will not return to Canada; he is leaving for his province. 
Father Provincial had already told me he would send him back [to 
his province] as soon as he arrived in France, but he didn’t. I am 
pretty sure that M. de |’Estrade and others are behind this; they 
asked him [the provincial] that Father Louis remain in Paris for 
some time until the map of his new discoveries is finished, for his 
[Hennepin’s] provincial long ago sent a companion with whom he 
was to return to his own province.’ 


Hennepin, however, was not to be so easily disposed of. One 


2 Louis XIV to Frontenac, May 9, 1682, in Rapport de l Archiviste . . . 


pour 1926-1927, 141. 
8 Dudouyt to Laval, May 26, 30, 31, 1682, Archives du Séminaire de 


Québec, Lettres, Carton N, no. 62, p. 1 and 4. 
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week later, on June 2, Dudouyt wrote: “He is doing his utmost to 
return to Canada, and I spare nothing to prevent him from 
going back, for he is extravagant, and will only create trou- 
ble.”* And in the following week: 


Father Louis has given an account of all his discoveries and [has 
urged] that people [i.e., settlers and missionaries] be sent to begin 
settlements. The mind of the Court is against such far-flung disper- 
sion, and is rather that the colony should be strengthened in the 
places already settled. M. de Seignelay told this to M. de la Barre and 
to M. Tronson. The Gentlemen of the Seminary of Montreal had al- 
ready offered to go to those far-away missions. 


This, however, was opposed by M. Tronson, who wished to estab- 
lish Montreal on a firm basis, and therefore desired his subordi- 
nates to take care of the French in and around Montreal as well 
as the Indians of the Mission de la Montagne. Thereafter, the 
missionaries could go farther afield. In order to strengthen their 
center of operations the Sulpicians had given up the Kenté 
Mission. 

This letter of M. Dudouyt is dated June 10, 1682. Regret- 
tably, he was not more explicit, for the precise meaning of the 
sentence: “Le P. Louis a proposé toutes ses decouvertes,” is not 
clear. It is translated above by “has given an account of.” The 
meaning of the word “proposé” a few lines below, in the 
sentence: the Gentlemen of the Seminary of Montreal “avoient 
proposé d’aller dans ces missions eloignees . . .” creates no 
difficulty, for here it means “to offer.” The account of the dis- 
coveries was certainly given to the Court, but it would be forcing 
the text to see in these words an allusion to the manuscript of 
the Description of Louisiana, Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
that Hennepin did present to the Court some sort of memoir 
about the Sioux country, although no such memoir of his has 
come to light. 

Unfortunately, there are no details about Hennepin’s activi- 
ties subsequent to this letter of June 10. All we know from M. 
Dudouyt’s correspondence is that on June 19, Hennepin was still 
“at Versailles or at Saint-Germain, doing his utmost to remain 
here, and apparently to carry out his plans and ideas, and if pos- 
sible to return to Canada. . . .”* In another letter dated July 3: 
“I haven’t heard as yet that F. Louis, Recollect, has gone back to 
his Province. All I know is that he is doing all he can to cling to 

4 Id, to id., June 2, 1682, ibid., p. 3. 


5 Id. to id., June 10, 1682, ibid., no. 64, p. 1. 
* Id. to id., June 19, 1682, ibid., no. 65, p. 1. 
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this place; he will only make trouble as long as he remains 
here.”’ The next extant letter of M. Dudouyt is dated April 28, 
1683.* Frontenac was still in Paris, he wrote, but although the 
Description of Louisiana had been in print for nearly four 
months, M. Dudouyt makes no mention of Hennepin or of his 
book. 

From internal evidence, it may be established that the book 
was begun toward the end of May; from internal and external 
evidence that most of it was written at the end of August. The 
“writing” of the Description should not have taken long, for when 
it was begun two-thirds of it was ready at hand in the Relation 
des descouvertes. From the opening pages of the Description 
it is clear that the compiling was not begun until the recall of 
Frontenac had been confirmed and made public; and the permis 
@imprimer is dated September 3, 1682. The manuscript whose 
printing was authorized by this necessary legal permit contained 
less than the book as we now have it; for the last pages of the 
Description proper and also those of the hors d’oeuvre tacked to 
the book were missing. These pages describe La Salle’s voyage to: 
the sea, which cannot have been known in Paris before October 
1682, at the earliest. 

In the last pages of the Description proper, we are told 
among other things: “I was nearly eight months a captive of the 
Issati,”” (more exactly three and a half months). Notwithstand- 
ing all obstacles, La Salle was able to build three barks; “to 
journey by canoe beyond the three great lakes . . . and to pursue 
his enterprise with Fathers Luc Brisset [Buisset] and Zénobe 
Membré, Recollects, and about fifty men.” The information, if it 
was really received before this part of the Description had been 
printed, was inaccurate in one important point: Father Membré 
is the only Recollect who accompanied La Salle to the Gulf. 


I had word from New France this year, 1682, that Sieur de la 
Salle seeing I had made peace with the nations of the north and 
northwest who dwell more than five hundred leagues up the Colbert 
River and who were waging war with the Illinois and other southern 
tribes, descended, last year, the great Colbert River as far as its 
mouth and the sea, with his men and our Recollects. He traveled 
among unknown nations some of which are civilized.® 


It is somewhat startling to find Hennepin, who in the pre- 


7 Id. to id., July 3, 1682, ibid., no. 67, p. 2. 
8 Jd. to id., April 28, 1683, ibid., no. 69, p. 1. 
® Description de la Louisiane, 310-311. 
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ceding paragraph has spoken of his “slavery,” in this paragraph 
acting as an ambassador. While still a slave of the Sioux, he acts 
as peacemaker between Indian “nations of the north and the 
northwest who dwell more than five hundred leagues up the 
Colbert River,” and “the Illinois and other southern tribes” with 
whom the former “were waging war.” Indians living five hun- 
dred leagues up the Mississippi to the north would have their 
habitat on the shores of Hudson Bay; those five hundred leagues 
up the river to the northwest would be located in central Sas- 
katchewan. How our enslaved ambassador could have filled the 
role of peacemaker between these tribes and the Illinois Indians 
is not clear. At any rate, there is no extant record of the peace 
treaty. More amusing still is the statement about La Salle begin- 
ning his voyage to the sea “voyant que j’avois fait la Paix”; 
as though the explorer had been anxiously waiting for our am- 
bassador to make peace before daring to begin his journey down 
the Mississippi to the Gulf. Noteworthy too is the date of this 
voyage down the Mississippi, “l’année passée,” namely, 1681, 
while Hennepin himself was still in Canada. The familiar conten- 
tion that the Description of Louisiana is an accurate account of 
the beginnings of the interior of the United States, must in view 
of all this, be understood as applying to such parts as are faith- 
ful transcriptions of the Relation des descowvertes. 

The hors d’oeuvre above mentioned, entitled “Moeurs des 
Sauvages,” has a pagination of its own, and is tacked onto the 
Description.’ Its last two pages clearly indicate that whoever 
their author may have been, he had a letter written to another 
member of the Order, by a Recollect at St. Bonaventure Island 
off the Acadian coast, on August 14, 1682." This letter is a 
summary of the one written by Father Membré, under date of 
June 3, 1682.'* The only names of the southern tribes which are 
enumerated in the “Moeurs des Sauvages” are found in this let- 
ter. Membré’s letter has: “En cinquante jours le bled mfrit”; in 
the St. Bonaventure Island letter we find: “Le bled y vient en 
maturité en cinquante jours”; in the “Moeurs des Sauvages”: 
“Le bled y vient en maturité en 50 jours.” Membré: “C’est icy le 
pays des cannes, des lauriers, et des palmes; il y a une infinité 
de meuriers’”’; St. Bonaventure: “Il y a des cannes, des lauriers, 
des palmiers et des forests de meuriers . . .”; the “Moeurs des 


-——— 





10“Les Moeurs des Sauvages,”’ 107 pages, bound in with the Descri 
tion de la Louisiane. wi 
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Sauvages”: “Il s’y trouvent des Palmiers, des Cannes, des Lau- 
riers, & des forests de Meuriers.” The length of the Mississippi 
from the Illinois to the Gulf is not explicitly given by Membré. 
The distance, 300 leagues, must be computed from his letter; 
this is the distance mentioned in the St. Bonaventure Island let- 
ter. Now in one of the last paragraphs of the “Moeurs des 
Sauvages,” we read: “The Colbert River . . . is more than eight 
hundred leagues long, five hundred of which we know through 
having ascended that distance, and three hundred covered by the 
Sieur de la Salle in his descent.” 

As these parallel passages clearly show, there can be no doubt 
about the interdependence of the three, the reasoning is as fol- 
lows: the St. Bonaventure Island letter being dated August 14, 
1683, cannot have reached Paris before the beginning of October. 
If Hennepin is the author of passages so obviously taken from 
the letter, then he must have been in Paris at that time; the 
length of the upper course of the Mississippi sounds very much 
like what he would say. However, we cannot know for certain 
where he was after July 3, 1682. Father Lemay wrote: “Father 
Hennepin likely went back to his Province shortly after” Jan- 
uary 5, 1683, that is, after the book was printed.’* The date of 
his departure is not known. His presence was not required for 
the printing of the book. Thus, in 1684, when a new edition was 
issued in Paris, Hennepin was certainly not in the French 
capital. 

Sometime in 1682, after September 3 (?), Hennepin wrote a 
few lines to Renaudot, the only autograph note of his in the 
French Archives, which has thus far come to light.’* From the 
address, “a M. l’abbé Renaudau, en sa maison a Paris,” we de- 
duce that Hennepin was still at Saint-Germain or at Versailles. 
From the address also, very likely Renaudot had given orders to 
answer Hennepin’s inquiries by saying that he was not at home. 
In view of what has been said in the previous pages, a somewhat 
different interpretation of the note from the one given by Shea 
is in place here. 

“Sir,” reads the note, “you know I gave you the first intelli- 
gence of our discovery on my arrival.” The intelligence thus 
given was certainly not the first. Bernou had received La Salle’s 


138 “Le Pére Louis Hennepin, récollet, 4 Paris en 1682,” in Nos Cahiers, 


ITI, 1938, 140. 
14 Hennepin to Renaudot, BN, Clairambault, 286:244-244v; printed in 
Margry, II, 305-306; reprinted in Lemay, Bibliographie du Pére Louis Hen- 


nepin, 37; translated in Shea’s Description, 371-372. 
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letter of August 22, 1681, three months before Hennepin’s ar- 
rival in Paris, and Renaudot had certainly seen this letter; Du- 
juth and Auguelle had been in Paris since the end of the preced- 
ing year, several months at least before Hennepin. Hence neither 
Renaudot nor Bernou could have been given first intelligence by 
Hennepin, except for a few stories about the “cruelty” of the 
Sioux. 

“And [you know] I took you as the arbiter of the hardships 
which have been my lot during the past four years,” that is, dur- 
ing the period of his “great voyage,” after the return of La Salle 
to Canada in 1678. Shea sees in these words and in the words 
which accompany the signature, “‘pauvre esclave des barbars,” an 
indication that Hennepin’s complaints were caused by La Salle’s 
having denied that Hennepin was in captivity. But Hennepin was 
certainly not a captive during all these years; and he himself, in 
describing the events of this period, does not always refer to 
himself as “‘esclave,” i. e., a captive of the Sioux. This pathetic 
reference seems to have been determined by the need of the mo- 
ment, Here in his note to Renaudot, it suited him to mention his 
slavery, hoping the abbé would relent. 

“Nevertheless, I see that Abbé Bernou has not treated me as 
he should”; that is, Bernou knew by now what Hennepin had 
done. Owing to their connections with officialdom, neither Renau- 
dot nor Bernou could have been unaware that a manuscript deal- 
ing with La Salle’s voyages had been granted the legal permis 
@imprimer. If they had seen this manuscript, they could not 
have failed to detect the fraud. But even had they done so, who 
were they to expose it? The book was issued under the aegis of 
Frontenac’s supporters; in it, three great lakes were named after 
princes of royal blood, one after Prince de Conti, Renaudot’s pro- 
tector; it subtly praised the still all powerful Bellinzani, whom 
La Salle had to buy off to be allowed to leave France in 1678."* 
It was sponsored by two men, specifically mentioned in the letters 
of M. Dudouyt, for whom it was not difficult first to secure a copy 
of the Relation des descowvertes, which had been presented to 
Seignelay, then to find a printer, and finally to obtain the permis 
@imprimer. 

Hennepin, indeed, had the support of Frontenac’s true and 
lasting friend,** M. de Menars, the uncle of Seignelay; he also 
had the full support of a man who had formerly been the spe- 

15 Margry, I, 338-340. 


1¢Cf. Brisacier to Laval, May 10, 1689, Archives du Séminaire de 
Québec, Lettres, Carton N, no. 93. 
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cial envoy of Louis XTV on many diplomatic missions to England 
and Holland, the plenipotentiary, who with Colbert’s brother, 
had negotiated the peace of Nymwegen, and had, in 1663, been 
appointed viceroy of the French possession in America: Gode- 
froi-Louis, Comte d’Estrades. 

About M. de Menars little is known besides his relationship 
with Seignelay, but much is known about M. d’Estrades. Mo- 
réri gives an outline of his career, which has been repeated by 
Michaud and other compilers of biographical dictionaries. But 
more illuminating is the sketch which the editors of his corre- 
spondence prefaced to the publication of his letters.’’ They 
show how D’Estrades, ashamed of his humble origin, assumed 
the title of “Comte,” and how he had Scipion Dupleix invent a 
genealogy. This, however, did not deceive many of his contem- 
poraries; d’Hozier, Tallemant des Réaux, Saint-Simon knew 
what to think of this ancestral glory. The editors of his corre- 
spondence then prove beyond cavil that the letters and docu- 
ments dealing with the earlier part of his diplomatic career are 
forgeries or falsifications, except for a very few which are gen- 
uine. D’Estrades with his background would have no objection 
to Hennepin “editing” the Relation des descouvertes. The fol- 
lowing is the translation of the summary given by MM. de Saint- 
Léger and Lemaire at the end of their introduction. After noting 
that few of d’Estrades contemporaries were deceived by his “no- 
bility,” they continue: 

It was easier for him to hoodwink his contemporaries when it 
came to negotiations, especially secret negotiations [in which he took 
part as envoy of Louis XIV]. D’Estrades could not be contradicted, 
could narrate what had taken place as he pleased and arrange every- 
thing so that it would redound to his honor. He fabricated or had his 
secretary to fabricate documents, just as others wrote or had some 
one write their memoirs. He communicated this correspondence to his 
friends, and his letters were spread among the public. He thus suc- 
ceeded in imposing on his contemporaries and in handing down to 
posterity the picture he wanted them to have of him."* 


“He [Bernou],” continues Hennepin in his note to Renaudot, 
“will know in time and eternity the sincerity of my intentions, 
and you, Sir, will one day see that I am, .. . et cetera.” Henne- 
pin seems to have thought that by allowing La Salle a share in 


17 A. de Saint-Léger and L. Lemaire, ed., Correspondence authentique 
de Godefroi comte d’Estrades de 16387 @ 1660, Paris, 1924, I, Introduction. 
18 Jbid., xii. 
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his adventures he was doing the explorer a favor. A few words 
inserted about La Salle’s ancestors in the last lines of the De- 
scription proper appear to be an afterthought,” if, indeed, these 
lines were written by Hennepin. In his subsequent books, there is 
an indication of what Hennepin meant by the “sincerity of his 
intentions,” namely, his intentions to help La Salle. In the New 
Discovery he noted: “My Description of Louisiana was very 
helpful to him, and enabled him to obtain great privileges from 
the Court.’””° In a passage of the New Voyage, he repeats this 
and says more specifically that it gained for the explorer the 
esteem of Seignelay, and the favor of the late Prince de Conti.” 
Thanks to Renaudot, who managed an interview between the ex- 
plorer and the prince,** Conti had already known La Salle since 
1678, long before the publication of the Description, and La Salle 
was writing to Conti three years before Hennepin returned to 
France.** One cannot help wondering how many of the state- 
ments in Hennepin’s trilogy which are clearly his own, would 
turn out to be in conformity with the facts if they could be 
checked on independent evidence. But the general statement that 
the Description helped the affairs of La Salle is true, for we have 
the testimony of Renaudot, who, as we have seen, informed 
Bernou “of the good effect of the bad book.” 


2. THE AUTHOR OF THE “RELATION DES DESCOUVERTES” 


The personality of the author of the Relation des descouvertes 
is only a secondary consideration with regard to the purpose of 
this essay. The primary consideration is his work. His connection 
with La Salle has been discussed at length elsewhere.* All we 
know of Abbé Bernou, it was pointed out, is based upon such 
incidental remarks as occur in his writings.**® To this informa- 
tion may now be added a few items which have been found since 
the earlier sketch was published. 

First, however, a correction must be made. On the authority 
of De Villiers,** it was stated that Bernou’s name was not to be 
found in the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale. This is 


19 Description de la Louisiane, 310. 

20 Nouvelle decouverte .. ., Avis au lecteur, 6v. 

21 Nouveau Voyage, 9. 

22 La Salle’s letter of August 22, 1681, Margry, II, 236. 
23 Ibid., 221. 

24 Some La Salle Journeys, 66-86. 

25 Tbid., 11-12. 

26 La Louisiane, 19. 
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erroneous. His name does appear in the Catalogue Général” as 
the translator from Portuguese into French of a relation by a 
Jesuit missionary in China.** The identification of the “Sr. B.” 
on the title page of the said relation wes made long ago by 
Barbier*®* and the De Backers.*® How they ascertained his ident- 
ity is irrelevant at present. But what is now known of Bernou’s 
interest in geography, as well as the characteristic footnotes 
appended to the text of Father Magalhaens, together with sev- 
eral statements in the dedicatory epistie to Cardinal d’Estrées 
and in the preface, would suffice to identify him as the author of 
the translation. This book, his first published work, was also his 
last as far as we know at present. Bernou did not discontinue 
his literary activities. In manuscript writings of a later date and 
in printed works we find references to him as busily engaged in 
writing memoirs, collecting documents, and making extracts. 
One thing is rather surprising: his silence about La Salle 
after his return from Rome, especially when we recall his interest 
in the explorer’s scheme for obtaining by conquest the rich mines 
of Nueva Vizcaya, which was then being put into effect. Besides, 
for all he knew, La Salle was at this time supposedly near these 
mines somewhere in the Mississippi Valley, and Bernou’s writ- 
ings before this date show how concerned he was about the 
geography of this region. His letters to Renaudot naturally cease 
after his return from Rome to Paris, in April or May, 1686," 
but before his departure for Rome in 1683, there are numerous 
memoirs of his recounting the advantage for France of having 
colonies in North America. Two possible reasons for Bernou’s 
silence suggest themselves. The dismal outcome of La Salle’s last 
expedition may have shown him how impracticable was the fa- 


27 Catalogue Général des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Auteurs, IX, 1902, col. 910. 

28 Nouvelle Relation de la Chine . . . composée en Vannée 1668 par le 
R. P. Gabriel de Magaillans [Magalh&ens] de la Compagnie de Jesus ... 
Et traduite du Portugais en Francois par le S' B., Paris, 1688. The work 
was reprinted in 1689 and in 1690; there are two copies of the first two 
printings in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and one of the third. The Lib 
of Congress has one copy of the first printing, and one of the third. The 
was translated into English from the French by [John Ogilby] the same 
year it appeared in Paris, A New History of China. . ., London, 1688; 
copies are in the Harvard University and Newberry libraries. 

209A. A. Barbier, Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes, Paris, 18753, 
ITI, col. 560; the name is spelled Bernout. 

80 A. and A. DeBacker, Bibliothéque des Bcrivains de la Compagnie 
de Jésus . . ., Liége and Lyons, 18722, IJ, col. 956; the bibliographical infor- 
mation is slightly augmented in C. Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus, Paris, 1890, V, col. 307. 

81 Bernou to Renaudot, April 16, 1686, BN, Mss. fr. n. a., 7497:313-313v. 
313v. 
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mous “Pefialosa scheme” (which he devised), and consequently 
he washed his hands of the whole affair; or else his interest in 
the Far East may have taken his attention from the western 
hemisphere. It is much more difficult, however, to account for 
his later silence about the Mississippi when the Court decided to 
send Iberville to discover the mouth of the river by sea. Could it 
be that Bernou had by that time realized how deficient his a priori 
knowledge of the Gulf Coast was, and consequently preferred to 
say nothing further? Or is it not possible that Iberville rebelled 
against being the cat’s-paw of a small clique in Paris? However 
we may explain it, the fact is that neither Bernou nor his friend 
Renaudot is mentioned as taking an interest in promoting this 
discovery which was to lead to the foundation of the Louisiana 
colony. 

To return to our brief sketch of Bernou’s activities after 
1688. In a letter to a government official in 1698, Renaudot rec- 
ommended Bernou as the man who could write memoirs on a 
governmental project.** During La Salle’s lifetime, Bernou had 
broken several lances with Villermont on the subject of the ex- 
plorer’s ability.** After the latter’s passing, they remained 
friendly.** In spite of his disillusionment regarding the Pefialosa 
scheme, he still seems to have listened to weird tales about North 
America.** While Renaudot, as secretary to Cardinal de No- 
ailles, was attending the conclave that elected Clement XI,** 
Bernou took charge of the Gazette de France. He overstepped 
the limits of discretion in writing about the king of England in 
this newspaper and was called to order by Louis XIV.*" In the 
law suit which Delisle brought against Nolin for alleged plagi- 
arism of his map, Bernou was one of the experts in geography 
chosen by the plaintiff** to identify the plagiarist.** He was still 


nt niet to [Pontchartrain?], March 16, 1698, BN, Clairambault, 
:18v. 

% Cf. Some La Salle Journeys, 85, note 85; 93. 

% La Courbe to Villermont, March 29, 1700, BN, Mss. fr., 22809:95; and 


Margry, VI, 173. 
35 Cf. Bégon to Villermont, August 7, 1701, BN, Mss. fr., 22810:304- 


alg A de Boze, Histoire de ’ Académie Royale des Inscriptions, Paris, 
, V, 391. 

87 Journal du Marquis de Dangeau, Paris, 1854-1860, VIII, 182. 

38 A few years previously, Bernou had communicated to Claude Delisle 
several maps of Canada, a manuscript relation by Father Esteban de Perea 
and a map of New Mexico based “principalement sur les memoires du C** 
— ome ge {Pefialosa],” Archives du Service Hydrographique (ASH), 

n.17 M. 

8° Cf. Arrét portant que les cartes des Srs. Nolin et Delisle seront ex- 

aminées, BN, Mss. fr., 22119:182. 
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alive at the end of the War of the Spanish Succession. Some of 
his memoirs with regard to the subsequent peace are extant.” 
After the peace was established by the Treaty of Utrecht, he 
wrote a memoir which he sent, probably to the government, July 
11, 1713," discussing article 12 of that treaty. The date of his 
death has not been ascertained. All that is known is that he made 
Pierre Clairambault the executor of his will; his heirs handed 
his geographical papers and notes over to Clairambault, in whose 
collection they can be consulted today. 

Bernou’s authorship of the Relation des descouvertes rests 
on the following evidence. We have first of all, his autograph 
memoir addressed to Seignelay in which he refers to the Rela- 
tion. Secondly, there are extant a few pages of the autograph 
first draft of the Relation, with many erasures and corrections 
in his own handwriting. Thirdly, in his letters to Renaudot, he 
always refers to the Relation as having been written by himself. 
Fourthly the autograph letters of La Salle on which the Relation 
is based are all found, without exception, among his papers. Add 
to this the fact that the use of words and the style of the docu- 
ment are clearly and characteristically Bernou’s, and there can 
no longer remain any reasonable doubt of Bernou’s authorship. 


3. THE “RELATION DES DESCOUVERTES” 


The composition of the Relation des descouvertes could be 
graphically shown by printing it in one column and the corre- 
sponding passages from La Salle’s letters in the other; this 
would settle the question of its source for those who have neither 
the time nor the inclination for such a tedious comparison. The 
following analysis is the result of this comparison made to ascer- 
tain which letters of La Salle Bernou had when the Relation des 
descouvertes, “dont j’ay été le scribe,” as he himself says, was 
composed. 

The Relation opens with a preamble giving briefly La Salle’s 
activities in Canada previous to his western journeys. A bare 
mention is made of the Dollier-Galinée expedition, and of La 
Salle’s voyage to France in 1675, when he obtained from the 
king the proprietorship and governorship of Fort Frontenac. La 
Salle’s second voyage to France in 1677-1678 is merely noted; 


40 Memoire sur les Pays de lamerique que la france doit ceder aux 
Anglois Par la paix prochaine, BN, Clairambault, 284:104-107. 

41 Memoire sur les pays cedez aux Anglois Dans le Canada, ibid., 90-91. 

42 Cf. BN, Clairambault, 847, and the note prefaced to volume 848; 
Margry, III, 629; Leland, Guide, 159. 
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on this occasion he met Bernou for the first time;“ then follows 
the return to Quebec, and the beginning of the Western adven- 
ture, up to the first months of 1679. Ail of this covering a little 
over three pages of Margry’s printed text, is jejune and sketchy. 
It contains not a few errors and surmises, and clearly indicates 
that for these years, as Bernou himself was to write later, the 
author lacked dates and memoirs. 

After this introduction there is a short digression on the 
geography of the Upper St. Lawrence River—that is, of the 
Great Lakes region—drawn mainly from the Jesuit Relations 
and from the Galinée’s account of the 1669-1670 expedition;“ 
next the building of the Griffon is briefly described; mention is 
made of the opposition of the Iroquois, and of La Salle’s financial 
difficulties, which were due, says the narrator, to the envy of the 
explorer’s enemies. It is interesting to note that, although the 
real cause of La Salle’s difficulties is clearly stated in every let- 
ter which the chronicler used for his narrative, Bernou prefers 
to omit all reference to La Salle’s strictly personal affairs. 

The detailed narrative of La Salle’s journeys in the Great 
Lakes region begins with the eleventh page of Margry’s printed 
text. From this point on, Bernou had the letters of La Salle; 
hence from August 7, 1679, beginning with the voyage of the 
Griffon the Relation des descowvertes enters into great detail. 
The letters of La Salle, as found in Bernou’s papers, do not con- 
tain, it is true, a description of this voyage. The reason for this 
is as follows. The letters which Bernou had at his disposal for 
this part of the Relation cover the period between August 7, 
1679, and August of 1681. But as was already noted, not all of 
these letters are complete. The opening part of the first is miss- 
ing,** the earliest date encountered being January 1, 1680. The 
second lettter is complete,** but the beginning of the third is also 
missing.*’ Now, we know that the voyage of the Griffon, as well 
as the trip by canoe down the west shore of Lake Michigan, the 
ascent of the St. Joseph River, and certain other details, all took 
place before January 1, 1680. That these items were all men- 


48Cf. Bernou’s autograph memoir, BN, Clairambault, 1016:49-50v. 
printed with errors, changes, and omissions in Margry, I, 329-336. From 
internal evidence the memoir should be 1 aoe after May 1678. 


#4 Cf. Bernou’s memoir in 
45 La Salle to [Thouret], “— September 29, 1680, BN, Clairambault, 


1016:65-84v, printed in Margry, II 
46 La Salle to [Bernou], August = 1681, BN, Clairambault, 1016:170- 


187, printed in Margry, Il, 212-262. 
47 La Salle to ——, autumn of 1681, BN, Clairambault, 1016:53-64v, 


printed in Margry, II, 115-159. 
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tioned in the missing part of the first letter—or perhaps in some 
letter which has disappeared altogether—is quite certain; for 
in the second letter La Salle wrote as follows: 


I am sending you [Bernou, a copy of] the one I wrote last year to 
M. Thouret [the letter of post September 29, 1680] in which you will 
see in detail what was done up to August 16, 1680, since our departure 
at the entrance of Lake Erie [that is, since August 7, 1679, when the 
Griffon set sail for Michilimackinac]. What took place before [August 
7, 1679, namely, since the arrival of La Salle at Quebec, September 
15, 1678], was written at length in the letters which my brother [Jean 
Cavelier] saw fit to intercept. 


The contents of these three letters of La Salle were used by 
Bernou as a basis for that part of his Relation which fills the 
next hundred pages in Margry’s edition. It may be well to note 
certain features of the abbé’s editorial technique. He left out all 
that was of a personal and confidential character, as well as any- 
thing of a controversial nature.** He recast the three letters into 
a smooth-running narrative, not only rearranging and editing, 
but also combining passages from different letters in which the 
same occurrences are described, so as to secure the proper chron- 
ological sequence. Since his position was that of a chronicler, he 
changed La Salle’s “I” into “he,” and “we” into “they.” As can 
be seen from parallel passages published elsewhere,*® Bernou 
kept as many of La Salle’s actual words as he could. Some of 
the details not found in the letters, and therefore inserted by 
Bernou, are mostly geographical, or else are based on his knowl- 
edge of subsequent events. 

It is not to our purpose here to elaborate the assertion that 
Bernou derived ninety-five per cent of his Relation—about one 
hundred pages in Margry’s edition—from these three letters of 
La Salle. Anyone with a fair knowledge of French may compare 
the relevant parts of Margry’s first and second volumes, and so 
verify this statement for himself. 

In connection with our main problem, namely, the plagiarism 
by Hennepin of the Relation, we must now proceed to prove that 
the Relation was written before the Description of Louisiana, In 
our review of opinions about this question at the beginning of 
this essay, we noted Shea’s assertion that Bernou plagiarized 


48 Margry, II, 213. 

4° Cf. Bernou to Renaudot, May 26, 1684, BN, Mss. fr. n. a., 7497:108. 

50 “A Calendar of La Salle’s Travels, 1643-1683,” in MID-AMERICA, XXII 
(October 1940), 294. 
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Hennepin’s book without acknowledgment; and also Lemay’s 
statement that the author of the Relation pirated the manuscript 
of the Description. Such views are quite untenable unless we sup- 
pose that La Salle’s autograph letters, found today among Ber- 
nou’s papers, were first summarized, abridged, and edited by 
Hennepin, a task, it may safely be assumed, beyond his capabili- 
ties. This supposition becomes quite improbable when we remem- 
ber that one of these letters, that of August 22, 1681, written 
at Fort Frontenac was addressed to Bernou himself, and that 
the abbé was unwilling to show it even to his close friend Renau- 
dot." Moreover, on the evidence now available, the theory that 
Bernou’s Relation is a copy which he made of the Description 
can hardly be considered plausible. For the first draft of the 
first pages of the Relation in Bernou’s own handwriting can now 
be had, and one can see that it is full of his own erasures and 
corrections. How then can these be accounted for, if in writing 
this first draft of the Relation, he was merely copying the De- 
scription? It may be suggested that he could have written the 
uncorrected first draft on the basis of some unknown material— 
material, by the way, similar to that used by the author of the 
Description—and then added these corrections in order to make 
his account a copy as close as possible to the text of the Descrip- 
tion. But after all, there are limits to one’s credulity. 

With regard to Shea’s contention, there is another difficulty 
which can hardly be explained away: the covering memoir in 
the handwriting of Bernou, forwarded to Seignelay together with 
the Relation. If Bernou plagiarized Hennepin’s book, he cannot 
possibly have finished the Relation until February 1683, at the 
very earliest, that is, after Hennepin’s book was in print. To have 
sent the Relation and memoir to Seignelay at this time would 
have been undiplomatic; a shortcoming of which Bernou cannot 
be accused. Hennepin had paid homage to the minister and to 
influential people at Court by baptizing rivers and lakes with 
their names, whereas none of this nomenclature is found in the 
Reiation. Besides Bernou was not so foolish as to have forwarded 
to the minister of the colonies a manuscript supposedly his own, 
whereof one-third would be recognized as a garbled copy of a 
book then known all over France. At this very time, also, Febru- 
ary 1683, Father Membré who had accompanied La Salle to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, shortly before had passed through 
Paris, if indeed he was not there still. Knowing this—for Bernou 





51 Cf. Bernou to Renaudot, May 26, 1684, BN, Mss. fr. n. a., 7497:108. 
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spoke to Father Membré**—how could Bernou have written in 
the covering memoir that one of the objections against La Salle’s 
undertaking is because “it is not certain whether the Colbert 
River empties into the Gulf of Mexico?’”™ Finally, it is absurd 
to suppose Bernou, writing in February 1683, should have told 
Seignelay in the Relation that the result of La Salle’s search for 
the mouth of the Mississippi will be known “at the end of this 
year 1682.* 

It is perhaps because he realized the weakness of Shea’s 
theory that Lemay claimed Bernou pilfered not Hennepin’s book, 
but his manuscript. Even so, one must still explain where Bernou 
got the details of La Salle’s adventures after February 29, 1680, 
i. e., after Hennepin’s had left La Salle. It cannot be seriously 
said that Hennepin was occupied with chronicling the events of 
La Salle’s journeys while he was hundreds of miles away from 
the explorer. Hence the legitimate question: How does it hap- 
pen that Bernou knew these details so well? How is it that after 
the departure of Hennepin Bernou’s Relation is just as detailed, 
in fact even more so, than before? How will this be explained 
unless the Relation is derived from a source the same as the one 
used before the departure of Hennepin, that is, from the letters 
of La Salle? 

Apart from these difficulties, the Description itself furnishes 
positive evidence to show that the theory of Bernou’s plagiariz- 
ing Hennepin’s manuscript is hardly more tenable than the view 
that Bernou plagiarized Hennepin’s book. In the last third of the 
Description, when Hennepin was on his own, namely, when he 
no longer had Bernou’s account as a guide, his narrative lacks 
both directness and precision, is full of contradictions, and finally 
manifests a complete lack of soberness as regards subject mat- 
ter, expression, and style. This difference cannot be explained 
on the score that Bernou copied Hennepin, for the Relation con- 
tains no such discrepancies, whereas the Description does. 

In all fairness to Shea, it must be noted that he never so 
much as suspected the existence of the first draft in the hand- 
writing of Bernou. He did not have the documentation easily 
accessible today, and further, he does not seem to have been 
aware of the difference between the two parts of the Description. 
Lemay, on the other hand, is not so easily excusable. He dealt 


52 Cf. Id. to id., August 28, 1685, ibid., 250. 
58 Margry, II, 283. 
54 Margry, I, 544. 
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ex professo with Hennepin in most of his literary productions. 
Several years before Lemay began to write on this subject, De 
Villiers had called attention to the heterogeneous character of 
the Description. Besides he had Leland’s Guide, and the entry 
on page 172,°° should have led him to investigate the matter 
rather than accept the ready-made opinion that Bernou plagi- 
arized Hennepin. 

The argument showing the Relation to be anterior to the 
Description is based partly on external, and partly on internal 
evidence. The text of the Relation clearly indicates that it was 
composed all at once; hence it must have been written at the 
time when Bernou had the three letters of La Salle, which account 
for ninety-five per cent of the document, And the latest letter did 
not reach Paris until January 1682.°° We have also another 
memoir of Bernou, dated January 18, 1682,°’ in which, although 
we might expect some mention to be made of La Salle in view 
of what the abbé had written in 1680,"* he says nothing what- 
ever about the explorer. From this external evidence, it is argued 
that the earliest date which Bernou began composing the Rela- 
tion was sometime in January 1682. Once he was in posses- 
sion of the letters of La Salle, the actual writing of the Relation 
could not have taken very long, considering the memoirs he had 
already written and the maps he had already drawn. In any case, 
the Relation was certainly finished before April 1682, for al- 
though he speaks of Frontenac at the end of his composition, 
he says nothing of the governor’s impending return. The argu- 
ment from silence is here valid; for as was noted before, the 
return of Frontenac is mentioned at the beginning of the De- 
scription and is a clue to the date of its composition. The strong- 
est argument, however, is from internal evidence, which, as will 
be seen shortly shows that the Relation was completed before 


55 Cf. Lemay, “Etude bibliographique et historique sur La Morale pra- 
tique du Jansénisme du P. Louis Hennepin, récollet,” in Royal Society 
of Canada, Proceedings and Transactions, series III, XXXI, 1937, section 1, 
127, note 2. This is repeated in Nos Cahiers, III, 1938, 342, note 2. If he 
had read Leland’s preface to Margry’s collection (Guide, 101), Lemay would 
have seen that he had hardly any “right to inveigh against the Guide and 
the poor annotator of the Margry manuscripts.” 

56 The last paragraph of the Relation contains verbatim clauses of the 
letter of the autumn of 1681, and news about La Salle in a letter of Fronte- 
nac to Louis XIV, dated November 2, 1681, Rapport de l’Archiviste de la 
Province de Québec pour 1926-1927, 129. 

57 Margry, III, 44-48. 

58 Memoire sur les decouvertes et Commerce de Lamerique Septent'*, 
BN, Clairambault, 1016 :647-647v. 
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Hennepin’s arrival in Paris; that is, before the beginning of 
March 1682. 

This argument from internal evidence is based on a few 
words which Shea made use of to prove that La Salle did not 
write the document. La Salle, reads the Relation, was reluctant 
to let Hennepin accompany Accault and Auguelle down the IIli- 
nois and up the Mississippi, but seeing the misionary’s deter- 
mination, he finally consented. “He was given a calumet, together 
with two men, one of whom, called le Picard, is now in Paris; 
the other Michel Accault by name had only a slight knowledge 
of the Illinois and of that of the Nadouessioux.”*® 

Bernou, who is here giving an abridgment of La Salle’s let- 
ter, does so in a way that is somewhat misleading. For his words 
suggest that Hennepin was the leader of the expedition, whereas 
La Salle makes it quite clear that he entrusted the task of con- 
tacting the tribes down the Illinois River and up the Mississippi 
to Accault. This was common sense, for as he wrote in his letter 
of August 22, 1681, Accault was sent because “he knew fairly 
well their language and their manners.”* He was not being sent 
to the Sioux, of whose language he in fact knew nothing, but to 
Indians who, as La Salle believed, were living along the Missis- 
sippi between the Illinois and the Wisconsin rivers. Accault 
“knew all their customs and was liked by several of the tribes 
whither I had already sent him; he had been very successful, for 
he is prudent, courageous and has a cool head” wrote La Salle 
in the same letter. And the explorer would surely not have sent 
Hennepin as the leader of the expedition, for Hennepin did not 
know Illinois and does not seem to have learned Algonquian dur- 
ing all his years in America. He was, moreover, entirely unknown 
to the Indians whom La Salle wanted to win over as potential 
customers and suppliers of fur pelts. Furthermore, from what 
Bernou himself wrote, it is evident that only after La Salle had 
determined to send Accault, was Hennepin allowed to accompany 
the leader. 

In spite of these misleading features, the italicized words in 
the text of the Relation quoted above supply information which 
is of the utmost importance for our argument. Although Bernou 
had been warned by La Salle of Hennepin’s fertile imagination, 
it is clear that when the abbé wrote the Relation he had nothing 
against the missionary. Otherwise he would not have interpreted 


59 Margry, I, 478. 
60 Ibid., II, 246. 
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La Salle’s letter in such a way as to make Hennepin appear to be 
the leader of the expedition up the Mississippi. The references to 
Hennepin in the Relation, it is noteworthy, are very favorable 
to the missionary. 

When on their way down the Illinois River they met a band 
of Illinois who shook the resolve of Auguelle, Accault, “animated 
by the example of Father Louis,” persuaded the Picard to push 
on. When at the mouth of the Illinois River, they were invited by 
the Tamaroa to go to their village six or seven leagues below 
on the Mississippi, “Father Louis and his companions preferred 
to continue their journey.” Bernou is here giving Hennepin a 
prominence which is not found in the passage of La Salle’s letter 
which he was editing.“ When they came to the Falls “which Fa- 
ther Louis named [in honor] of St. Anthony of Padua,” is 
Bernou’s version of the following passage of La Salle’s letter: 
“Which the men I sent named of St. Anthony.’”*®* When the three 
men were taken prisoners by the Sioux: “Father Louis at once 
offered [the Indians] the calumet,’’®* while La Salle had written: 
“Michael Accault who was the leader had the calumet presented 
to them.”*’ Elsewhere, Bernou almost identifies the exploration 
of the upper Mississippi as a Hennepin undertaking: “During 
the voyage of Father Louis, M. de la Salle had new troubles and 
underwent hardships which will perhaps appear incredible.” 
Finally, where La Salle’s letter to Bernou says: “We also heard 
[from the Foxes] of the return of those who had been sent to 
the Sioux country,’** the abbé made these words read: “These 
[Fox] Indians . . . told of the return of Father Louis and of 
the two other Frenchmen from the Sioux country.””° 

All this shows plainly that Bernou was not in the least prej- 
udiced against Hennepin when he composed the Relation des des- 
cowvertes. Hence the argument: If Hennepin had been in Paris, 
at the time of its composition, would not Bernou have appealed 
to his testimony rather than to that of Auguelle to which he 
actually appealed? In seventeenth-century France the word of a 
missionary had more weight than that of a layman. For instance, 


61 Ibid., I, 478. 

62 Ibid., I, 479. 

*8 Cf. Ibid., II, 246. 
6 Ibid., I, 480. 

65 Ibid., II, 254. 

66 Ibid., I, 481. 

67 Ibid., II, 255. 

68 Ibid., I, 483. 

69 Ibid., II, 144. 

76 Ibid., I, 530. 
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sometime after March 1682, when Duluth wrote a memoir which 
was also presented to Seignelay, he appealed to the testimony, not 
of Auguelle, who was still in Paris, but to that of “Reverend Fa- 
ther Louis Hennepin, Recollect, now at the convent of Saint-Ger- 
main.”"' And again, in 1684, when people were skeptical whether 
La Salle had gone down the Mississippi to the Gulf, doubters 
were given three different sources of proof: first, the notarial act 
drawn up at the mouth of the Mississippi; second, Father Mem- 
bré, who was then in Bapaume; lastly, the three laymen who 
had also gone to the mouth of the river in 1682, and whom La 
Salle had brought to Paris.” 

The conclusion of the argument based on internal evidence 
then is that the Relation was written before Hennepin’s return 
to Paris in March 1682. 

Still a few objections might be raised. Perhaps, it may be 
said, both Bernou and Hennepin made an independent use of 
La Salle’s letters. But would two men of such different intel- 
lectual ability follow exactly the same procedure in abridging, 
condensing, not to mention selecting the same details? A specific 
example will further show the absurdity of such an objection 
independently of the obvious answer to the preceding question. 

From January 1, 1680 until February 29 of the same year, 
the Relation and the Description run parallel with the letter of 
La Salle of post September 29, 1680; after Hennepin’s departure, 
the information contained in the same letter of the explorer is 
found in the Relation only. Now this letter of La Salle was writ- 
ten while he was on his way to Michilimackinac; it was hurriedly 
sent to Quebec to be dispatched by the last ships leaving Canada 
for France that year. Just at this time, Hennepin was somewhere 
in the West, either in the Mille Lacs region, or on his way to 
Michilimackinac; he cannot therefore have seen this letter while 
he was in Canada. Consequently he saw it, if at all, only after 
his return to France. Now if the author of the Relation plagia- 
rized Hennepin, he surely did not get this passage from the 
Description. However, there is no other work of Hennepin 
from which the passage could have been copied, unless it be 
maintained that Hennepin himself is the author of that part 
of the Relation, which obviously parallels La Salle’s letter. But 
in that case, Hennepin will have to be established as the author 
of the whole Relation; and this is quite impossible. For there is 


71 Harrisse, Notes pour servir . . ., 179. 
72 Margry, III, 18-19. 
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no way of showing how he could have secured the letter of the 
autumn of 1681, as well as that of August 22, 1681; and unless 
he had these letters, he could never have been so specific when 
speaking of La Salle who was hundreds of miles away, and so 
vague when relating his own adventures. 

Finally, how can we possibly explain the fact that Hennepin, 
supposedly able to write the whole of the Relation des descou- 
vertes by means of the letters of La Salle, breaks down com- 
pletely in the last third of the Description, once he no longer 
has Bernou’s elegant prose as a model of style or as a store of 
specific data, such as dates and distances. It is doubtful whether 
anyone will contend that Hennepin would, even if he could, write 
for the minister an account which extolls La Salle as the Rela- 
tion does, and which, except for the section found in the Descrip- 
tion, shows the explorer, and not Hennepin himself or the vague 
“on,” as the leader of the enterprise. 

Again what explanation is there, except plagiarism, for the 
fact that Hennepin who supposedly gives an account of his ad- 
ventures in the New World, has nothing to say about his own 
first four years in Canada? In the first pages of the Relation the 
little definite information given is all about La Salle and not 
about Hennepin, and Bernou noted the lack of dates and memoirs 
for these years. He may not have known in detail what La Salle 
did from 1675 to 1679, but are we expected to believe that Hen- 
nepin did not know what Hennepin did during these years? Why 
is it then that the detailed account of Hennepin’s adventures 
begins in the Description, just where the detailed account of La 
Salle’s adventures begins in the Relation? What has the Dollier- 
Galinée expedition, the demolition and the rebuilding of Fort 
Frontenac by La Salle, to do with the western expedition, if the 
the narrative is Hennepin’s? It is no answer to say that Henne- 
pin wanted to help La Salle, because throughout the rest of 
his book, he consistently relegates the explorer to the back- 
ground, and he, Hennepin, assumes the leading rdéle, while La 
Salle plays only a minor part. 


4. THE “DESCRIPTION OF LOUISIANA” 


A graphic proof that the first two hundred pages of the 
Description of Louisiana are a plagiarism of the Relation des 
descouvertes could be set forth typographically; the changes 
could be indicated by means of different types, brackets, paren- 
theses, and other printing devices, while no end of footnotes 
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could explain why the changes were made and why made in this 
particular manner. And to make the proof adequate and final, 
the combined text of the Relation and the Description should be 
set up opposite the letters of La Salle. This typographical ar- 
rangement would show at a glance how Bernou edited the letters 
of La Salle and how Hennepin “adapted” the text of Bernou. 
One obstacle to such a critical edition is the very limited demand 
for it, and another, the real obstacle, is lack of funds necessary 
to finance a limited publication from which no adequate returns 
can be expected. All that can be done here after having sub- 
mitted the text of the Description to just such a procedure and 
test, is to present the conclusions arrived at by the analysis with 
the more significant details, 

The log of the Griffon,” as found in the Description, supplies 
a clear instance of plagiarism. As was said before the corre- 
sponding section in the Relation, owing to the loss of the begin- 
ning of the letter of post September 29, 1680, cannot be followed 
in this letter of La Salle. Hennepin’s plagiarism of the account 
of the voyage of the Griffon in the Relation is no mere surmise, 
for when he can no longer copy Bernou, not only does he omit 
specific, definite details, but he seems to lose his sense of direc- 
tion, of time and place. Another feature of this passage is the 
use of technical terms. La Salle had apparently built several sail- 
ing crafts at Fort Frontenac; he had crossed the Atlantic five 
times; he was the owner and the captain of the Griffon, and it 
was he who was giving orders to the crew, conferring with the 
pilot, he consequently had to know these terms. All this was 
Greek to Hennepin; otherwise the egregious blunders made while 
copying this section are difficult to explain. Before pointing out 
a few of these blunders, there are two indications in the account 


78 Neither La Salle nor Tonti gives this name to the ship; nor does 
Bernou, who had the letter of La Salle narrating its launching. It is more 
than probable that the christening took place in Paris, in 1682, three years 
after the ship had foundered in the autumn gale of Lake Michigan. This 
name furnishes another clue to the identity of Hennepin’s sponsors, cf. 
supra, 31-32. Fifteen years later Hennepin wrote: “Ce Vaisseau fat nommé 
le Griffon par allusion aux Armes de Monsieur le Comte de Frontenac, qui 
ont deux Griffons pour appui.” It is not said where this christening took 
place. He adds “De plus le Sieur de la Salle avoit souvent dit de ce Vais- 
seau, qu’il vouloit faire voler le Griffon par dessus les Corbeaux.” Nouvelle 
Decouverte, 99. While La Salle may have said these words, they sound 
more like some remark which Hennepin heard in Paris and which he re- 
membered when he “recast” the Description. There are other assertions 
attributed to La Salle in the New Discovery, which are obviously sheer 
inventions, for instance, where the explorer is said to have been often 
pretending that he was a Parisian by birth. 


74 Cf. Margry, I, 334. 
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of the voyage of the Griffon showing that the letter which Ber- 
nou embodied in the Relation was really written by La Salle. 

“Upon entering this strait [Detroit River], we found a cur- 
rent as strong as the tide before Rouen. .. .” Later, when the 
Griffon came near Lake Huron, the north wind was heavy enough 
to drive the waters of the lake into the strait with such force 
that the current was as strong as the tidal bore at Caudebec. 

These two comparisons with the lower course of the Seine 
were either in the lost portion of La Salle’s letter of post Sep- 
tember 29, 1680, or in some other letter no longer extant. La 
Salle was born at Rouen; he lived in the town until he was fif- 
teen, and hence it would more likely be he who made such a 
comparison, and not Hennepin who passed through Rouen once 
in his life, two years after the voyae of the Griffon. Shea wrote: 
“Gravier refers to this mention of Caudebec as proof that Hen- 
nepin took this matter from La Salle’s report [i. e., the Relation 
des descouvertes, which Gravier thought had been written by 
La Salle] . . . as though Hennepin publishing in Paris could not 
refer to a French river.”"* Of course Hennepin could have done 
so, but the question is whether he actually did. The comparison, 
we note, with the pull of the tide of Rouen is ignored by Shea. 
The comparison with natural phenomena in the same section 
of France further suggests a writer thoroughly familiar with 
Normandy, first by reason of reference to the tide at Rouen, and 
then to the much stronger bar at Caudebec. Gravier, who was 
also from Rouen, would naturally notice the comparison with a 
phenomenon just as familiar to himself as it had been to a 
townsman of Rouen two centuries earlier. La Salle does not 
specify which of the two towns bearing the name of Caudebec 
he has in mind, whether Caudebec-lés-Elbeuf, above Rouen, or 
Caudebec-en-Caux, below the capital of Normandy near the estu- 
ary of the Seine. He knew that his correspondent would under- 
stand, since the great violence of the mascaret makes itself felt 
at Caudebec-en-Caux, not at Caudebec-lés-Elbeuf. 

In fact, when the Griffon was nearing Lake Huron, the cur- 
rent was so strong that La Salle, says Bernou in the Relation, 
sent twelve men ashore to tow the ship “for half an hour,”’ 


75 Description of Louisiana, 93, note; the reference is to G. Gravier, 

Découvertes et Etablissements de Cavelier de La Salle de Rouen dans 

PAmérique du Nord, Rouen, 1870, p. 104, note 1, which reads: “Ces mots: 

devant Rouen . . devant Caudebec, qu’Hennepin ne vit jamais, prouvent 

= bon Pére coptait a. de la Salle.” Hennepin passed through Rouen 
of 1 


™ Margry, I, 446. 
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after which time the craft was able to enter the lake. This is 
repeated in the Description, but instead of half an hour, we read 
“half of a quarter of an hour.” 

An example of blundering is the log of the Griffon for August 
26, 1679. In Bernou it makes sense, in Hennepin it does not. 
What does “amarer les vergues sur le point de demeurer costé a 
traver” mean?’* And Hennepin’s insertion” of the story of La 
Salle’s discomposure between the events which occurred at noon 
of that day and those which occurred at night proves con- 
clusively that he was copying words, not ideas; that he did not 
keep a journal or any kind of record, in fact, with the text in 
front of him, did not even understand what he was copying. 

This is confirmed by what we are told happened the following 
day, when the ship reached Michilimackinac. A southeast wind, 
wrote Bernou, brought the Griffon safely into the cove of the 
western post. This was not technical enough to suit Hennepin, 
and he changed the light southeast wind into “un petit alizé du 
sud Est.’*° One wonders at what latitude and in what hemis- 
phere he must have thought he was. The word “alizé” is used 
exclusively for the trade winds which blow from the northeast 
between the tropic and the equator in the northern hemisphere, 
and from the southeast between the tropic and the equator in 
the southern hemisphere. 


At this point, Hennepin thought a little digression was re- 


quired. In three pages, however, he has not much to say, ex- 
cept to mention several times the “very good white fish,” noted 
once, casually, in Bernou’s narrative. Here, too, there is a pecul- 
iar omission. Bernou refers to the two Jesuit missions of Sault 
Ste Marie and Michilimackinac, and while Hennepin explicitly 
states that, at the latter post, “we went to say Mass to the Ot- 
tawa village” in a chapel which, peculiarly enough, just hap- 
pened to be there, we are not told whether there were mission- 
aries stationed among the Ottawa nor in the adjoining Huron 
village. 

The passage concerning the six deserters found at Michili- 
mackinac indicates which of the two texts is plagiarized. If, as 
Shea supposed, Bernou copied the printed book, or as Lemay 


7? Description de la Louisiane, 54. 

78 Ibid., 57. 

7° De Villiers, La Louisiane, 17, notes that the Description speaks at 
greater length of the storm than the Relation. Except for the inserted story, 
there are no more details about the storm itself in Hennepin than in Bernou. 

80 Description de la Louisiane, 59. 
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, the manuscript of the Description, how will the fol- 
lowing be explained? The names of the deserters not given in the 
Description, are found in the Relation. Where then did Bernou 
get these names, except that he read them in the letter of La 
Salle which he was editing? Unless, as has been suggested before, 
one would like to maintain that Hennepin wrote the Relation. 

Another proof of plagiarism is the “adaptation” in the De- 
scription of what we read under the date of October 1, 1679. In 
Bernou’s narrative, the cause of the storm is given: the north- 
east wind, well known to those who live or have lived on the 
west shore of Lake Michigan. How could Bernou have known 
this unless he read about it in La Salle’s letter? He cannot have 
had it from Hennepin’s book or manuscript, for the northeast 
wind is not mentioned. Instead, this passage is replaced in Hen- 
nepin by a few childish sentences about Potawatomi Indians 
rushing to the shore to “receive us,” and about La Salle’s fear 
lest his men desert or waste his goods in trade. 

Just as during the voyage of the Griffon Hennepin suddenly 
becomes a navigator for a few days, so when fortifications are 
mentioned he becomes a military engineer. Technical terms are 
used twice, once with regard to the building of the redoubt near 
the mouth of the St. Joseph River; a second time at the building 
of Fort Crévecoeur. For the first, there is no means of ascertain- 
ing what La Salle had written, because the redoubt opposite 
Benton Harbor was built in November 1679, and the first date 
met with in the extant fragment of La Salle’s letter of 1680, is 
January 1; but for the building of Fort Crévecoeur there is no 
need for conjecture. The technical details were in La Salle’s let- 
ter; Bernou transcribed them almost word for word, and Hen- 
nepin copying the passage improved the text, as usual.*’ La Salle 
had probably learned these terms when he rebuilt Fort Fron- 
tenac. His apt use of these technical terms so impressed Bernou 
that, in the covering memoir which he addressed to Seignelay 
together with the Relation des descouvertes, he said of La Salle: 
“He has a fair knowledge of architecture, of military and naval 
engineering.”’** 

Another passage which, when set forth in parallel columns, 
clearly indicates which text is plagiarized, is the passage con- 
cerning the fertility of the land in the Middle West: 


81 Cf. La Salle in Margry, II, 48-49; Bernou in Margry, I, 476; Hen- 
nepin in Description de la Louisiane, 166-169. 
82 Margry, II, 287. 
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Enfin, par les essais que le Enfin par les essais que nous 

Sieur de la Salle en a fait chez avons faits chez les Ialinois, & 

les Miamis au retour de son les Issati; on est persuadé que 

second voyage, on est persuadé la terre est capable de produire 
ue la terre est capable de pro- toutes sortes de fruits, d’herbes 
uire toutes sortes de fruits, & de grains, & en plus de 

d’herbes, de grains et en beau- d’abondance que les meilleures 

coup plus grande abondance terres de |’Europe.™ 

que les meilleures terres de 

l’Europe.™ 

Other substitutions of the first person plural in the Descrip- 
tion for “le Sieur de la Salle” of the Relation will be studied later 
in order to determine the reference of the pronoun. Here, how- 
ever, “nous” means “I,” at least as far as the Issati country is 
concerned. The queer use of “on” following the “nous” in the 
passage of the Description may also be overlooked. In the Rela- 
tion, “on” makes sense, for it is clearly not La Salle who is per- 
suaded, but Bernou, who infers the fertility of the land from 
what the explorer had written. In the Description, after the sub- 
stitution of the first person plural for “le Sieur de la Salle,” the 
“on” is poor grammar, and the sense is no longer clear. For if 
“we,” that is, here, “I,” have made agricultural experiments in 
the Illinois and in the Sioux countries, who is the “on” who is 
persuaded of the fertility of the land? The “plus grande abon- 
dance” of Bernou becoming the “plus grande d’abondance”’ is not 
only bad French, it is not French at all. 

These remarks, however, are secondary; much more impor- 
tant are the places where the experimental farming is supposed 
to have been carried on. Bernou says that this experiment oc- 
curred at the mouth of the St. Joseph River after La Salle’s 
second voyage to the Illinois country. He learned this from La 
Salle’s letter of the autumn of 1681. The explorer arriving at the 
mouth of the St. Joseph at the beginning of April 1681, wrote: 
“As soon as I arrived at the River of the Miami, I had wheat, 
corn, peas, beans, cabbages, and other vegetables sown; and had 
the clearing extended.’”’** Bernou’s text then is based on definite 
evidence found in La Salle’s letter. Hennepin with his mania for 
improving the text and thrusting himself forward, changed “Mi- 
ami” into “Illinois” and added “Issati.” The agricultural experi- 
ment in the Sioux country may have occurred at some time or 
other, if what he wrote in the Description is true, namely, that 


88 Bernou in Margry, I, 466. 
8# Hennepin in Description de la Louisiane, 133-134. 
85 Margry, II, 148. 
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Accault, had been given seeds of “tobacco, turnips, cabbages, 
and other vegetables;’’** but we cannot be quite sure of this, for 
La Salle in his letter does not specify the nature of the “mer- 
chandise” which he gave to the party when it left Pimiteoui. 
With regard to the experimental farm in the Illinois country, 
considering Hennepin’s leaving Fort Crévecoeur on February 29, 
1680, when snow was still on the ground, one would say it was 
rather early for sowing wheat, peas, beans, cabbages, and other 
vegetables. Not until the spring of 1683, that is, three years 
later, when the Description was being sold in France, did La 
Salle sow anything in the Illinois country. 

A few lines below is an insertion giving a clue as to those 
who helped Hennepin put together the Description of Louisiana. 
The insertion is about “our French buccaneers and freebooters”’ 
who are visioned as slaughtering hecatombs of buffaloes in Lou- 
isiana. There was a certain coterie in Paris who looked upon 
these pirates as so many knight-errants capable of extending the 
French colonial empire. In 1682, Bernou himself had suggested 
that they be sent to conquer Mexico. Later, in 1684, La Salle, 
too, became a party to this mad scheme. This coterie flooded the 
minister with memoirs emphasizing the ease with which the plan 
could be carried out. Hennepin, we know, was in touch with these 
arm-chair conquistadores, and if he did not of his own accord 
refer to the réle they had assigned to the freebooters, they may 
very naturally have “suggested” to make such a reference. To 
imagine these pirates foregoing their forays on the Spanish 
Main for such a prosaic occupation as hunting buffaloes in the 
Illinois country—which for Hennepin was “Louisiana’’—was, of 
course, ridiculous. 

The subsequent pages of the Description are nothing else 
than Bernou’s narrative. The abbé abridged La Salle’s letter, and 
Hennepin made the necessary changes so as to appear to the best 
advantage. By now the time to leave Fort Crévecoeur was draw- 
ing near. A comparison of the two texts at this juncture makes 
it obvious that he wanted to introduce here the element of sus- 
pense. The bark with which La Salle intended to descend the 
Illinois and the Mississippi to the sea was on the stocks by the 
first of March. At this point Bernou begins at once to give the 
details of Accault’s exploratory journey, “our great voyage,” 
which he had from La Salle’s letter of August 22, 1681. By way 
of impressing upon the reader the difficulties of his impending 


86 Description de la Louisiane, 287. 
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voyage, he here inserted the premonitions which La Salle ex- 
pressed in his letter of September 1680—as are found in Bernou 
—regarding the formidable trek he, La Salle, was to make the 
following March from Crévecoeur to Fort Frontenac. This un- 
dertaking, Hennepin would have us believe, was not on a par 
with his own, but rather less dangerous, less of a task to tramp 
through nearly one thousand miles of brush, swamps, snow, 
slush, and water than to descend the Illinois River in canoe and 
to go up the Mississippi to the Wisconsin. This was all that La 
Salle intended Accault to do; the only reason why he, Auguelle, 
and Hennepin went farther was because they were captured by 
a band of Sioux on a war expedition. 

The impression given at this stage of the narrative is that 
Hennepin finds no words adequate to begin the account of his 
great voyage. The mere recollection of that adventure, it would 
seem, causes him such excitement that he falls into one contra- 
diction after another. Bernou wrote: “[La Salle] took a resolu- 
tion as extraordinary as it was difficult to carry out; namely, 
to go on foot all the way to Fort Frontenac, a distance of more 
than five hundred leagues.’’*’ The parallel passage in the Descrip- 
tion reads: “Both of us took a resolution as extraordinary as it 
was difficult to carry out. I would go with two men into unknown 
territory where one is constantly in great danger of his life, and 
he [La Salle] would go on foot to Fort Frontenac more than 
five hundred leagues away.’’** 

This text, in this context, must mean that the resolution 
which “both of us took” was inspired by the same motive; 
namely, to get what news there was of the Griffon, and to get 
ropes, sails, iron, and so forth, needed for finishing the bark on 
the stocks at Crévecoeur. What news of the Griffon might have 
reached the lower Illinois and the upper Mississippi, we have no 
means of knowing; and we are not told from what warehouses 
between Peoria and the mouth of the Wisconsin all these sup- 
plies were to be had. Apart from all question of a common mo- 
tive, however, we have here a clear statement that he took such 
a resolution, and this statement is particularly interesting in the 
light of what follows. The next several pages are taken from La 
Salle’s letter via Bernou, as usual. Then comes an insertion to 
the effect that Father Membré was “beginning to be bored” with 
the Illinois Indians; thereupon “I offered myself to remain in the 


8? Margry, I, 484. 
88 Description de la Louisiane, 172. 
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Illinois country provided he would go in my place to the remote 
tribes.” But immediately upon this, when La Salle “begged me 
to go ahead and explore the route he would follow down the Col- 
bert river, on his return from Canada,” we hear quite another 
story: “Since I had an abcess on my mouth which discharged 
matter continually, and had had it for a year and a half, I ex- 
pressed my reluctance, and told him that I needed to go back to 
Canada to have it treated... .” This is somewhat different from 
the resolution “I and he” had taken shortly before. In fact it 
needed the threat of La Salle that he would write to Hennepin’s 
superior, and it needed all the influence of Father de la Ribourde 
to overcome his reluctance. After Father de la Ribourde’s speech, 
we again read: “I offered myself to make this voyage. .. .” 

Still another version of Hennepin’s departure is found in one 
of Tonti’s letters. “He [Hennepin] was insupportable to the late 
M. de la Salle and to all of M. de la Salle’s men. He sent him to 
the Sioux to get rid of him.’’** As has been previously stated, 
Tonti fares badly in the Description; and when he wrote the sen- 
tences above in March 1700 he had just seen the New Discovery, 
wherein he receives stronger censure. In his letter, then, he may 
well be exaggerating; but there are in the Description some pass- 
ages, undoubtedly Hennepin’s own, which seem to lend color to 
the charge of his having become “insupportable” to Accault at 
least. Auguelle and Accault, “two of my bravest men,” wrote 
La Salle,*’ seem to have reacted differently to the presence of 
their companion. The first was less intolerant, less determined, 
less rough than the latter. Throughout the last part of his book 
Hennepin speaks patronizingly, yet kindly, of Auguelle, one rea- 
son being perhaps, because the “Picard, . . . a native of Amiens, 
and the nephew of Monsieur de Cauroy, procurator-general of 
the Premonstratensians, [were] both at present in Paris.” 
Neither Accault nor Tonti, however, had such an uncle, and both 
were thousands of miles away; besides, Accault, unlike Auguelle, 
had not humored Hennepin, inde irae. The passages in question 
may now be briefly discussed. 

The Indians seeing Hennepin’s lips move while saying his 
breviary, were muttering among themselves as if they were 
angry. Auguelle asked him to say his breviary in secret lest the 
Sioux be further aroused. Accault, we are told, was very much 


8° “Tonti Letters,” in MID-AMERICA, XXI (July 1939), 234. 
90 


, Il, 54. 
*1 Description de la Louisiane, 257. 
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upset and thought that death was in store for the three of them, 
if the public recitation of office continued. What actually hap- 
pened, in all probability, was that Accault told Hennepin point 
blank to stop saying his office altogether. Auguelle’s less radical 
proposal was followed, but to little purpose, for the “more I hid 
myself the more the Indians followed me.”** On another occs- 
sion, Hennepin wanted to go to a neighboring village to baptize 
a little Indian girl who was in danger of death: “Michel Ako 
refused to come with me; only the Picard du Gay came along to 
serve as godfather or rather as witness.’’** And again, when the 
Indians were leaving for the buffalo hunt, Accault and Auguelle 
were given a canoe in which to follow them; Hennepin asked 
them to take him along, “but they refused to let me get into it, 
Michel Ako saying that he had taken me with him long enough.” 
That night, “only the Picard apologized.” Accault is also said 
to have refused to accompany Auguelle and the missionary to the 
mouth of the Wisconsin to see whether La Salle had sent the 
promised reinforcement,*”*° a refusal which Hennepin later calls 
sheer cowardice.** This is mere recrimination. Accault was no 
more a coward than Tonti, against whom the same accusation is 
levelled; for both were among the bravest of La Salle’s men, 
These denunciations seem rather to indicate that Hennepin had 
indeed made himself “insupportable”; neither of them was the 
type to mince any words, and hence they are both pilloried in 
the Description and in the New Discovery. 

After the long digression about the resolve, the refusal, the 
reluctance, and the offer, the Description finally comes back to 
the text of the Relation. The latter, as was said above, narrates 
the voyage from Fort Crévecoeur to the Sioux country, the ulti- 
mate source of which is found in La Salle’s letter of August 22, 
1681. The voyage itself will be analyzed in the following sections 
of this essay which deal with the geography of the Description. 
In Bernou, the account of the capture, of the time spent among 
the Sioux, of the rescue by Duluth and the return to Michili- 
mackinac takes only three printed pages of Margry’s edition; 
these pages, in turn, are a résumé of what La Salle says in his 
letter to Bernou. To these three pages correspond one hundred 
odd pages, or the last third, of the Description. Clearly, Henne- 


92 Ibid., 212-213. 
93 Ibid., 256-257. 
% Ibid., 261-262. 
95 Ibid., 266. 
96 Ibid., 281. 
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pin was not disposed to waste any material in the Relation which 
might be of use; for in his account we meet with clauses, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs taken verbatim from this section. For 
the rest, the contents of the last hundred pages are in sharp con- 
trast with the first two hundred of the Description, and this 
contrast alone is a strong argument for asserting that Hennepin 
plagiarized Bernou. 

A few of these typical and contrasting features may be noted. 
Nearly a score times we are reminded that Hennepin is con- 
tinually on the verge of being killed. This is in keeping with what 
he wrote to La Salle “as though he had been all ready to be 
burned,”’*’ but the explorer, in his letter to Bernou written when 
he knew the facts, added the comment: “although he was not 
even in danger.” The Sioux during the voyage up the Mississippi 
seem to have spent most of their time crying sometime bitterly, 
sometime merely crying. Another prominent feature is his insist- 
ence on the cruelty of these Indians, but if we look for instances 
of such “cruelty” in the last third of the Description, we find 
nothing definite; only some general assertions about “bad treat- 
ment,” and “incredible insults,” which it would be fairer to con- 
strue as symptoms of self-pity and “moping” on Hennepin’s 
part, than evidence of meanness on the part of the tearful Sioux. 
On the other hand, some acts of kindness which are mentioned 
specifically indicate just the reverse of cruelty. Thus the day 
they were taken prisoners: 


Several of them gave us beaver meat to eat. They put the first three 
pieces in our mouths, according to the customs of the land, and blew 
on the meat, which was too hot, before placing the bark dish in front 
of us; they then let us eat as we pleased.” 


Again, when Accault and Auguelle were unable to keep pace 
with the Indians, “they gave us four or five men every day to 
increase the speed of our little canoe which was heavier than 
theirs.”*® These two incidents, mentioned a few pages apart, can 
hardly be taken to show cruelty. But Hennepin seems to have 
looked upon such considerate treatment as a right. He grudg- 
ingly admits in one place, however, “it is true that we sometimes 
made good cheer. . . .’”°° Upon their arrival at Mille Lacs, when 
Hennepin was exhausted by the journey on foot from the Falls, 


* Margry, II, 260. 

%8 Description de la Louisiane, 210. 
99 Ibid., 219. 

100 Tbid., 228. 
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the Sioux took such care of him by giving him massages, and 
steam baths, and whatever food they had, that after one week 
“I felt as strong as before.”'*' These few instances confirms what 
Accault told La Salle: “On the way, and as long as the Indians 
had food, the French got the best, although they often went 
hungry when the Indians ran out of food.”’'° 

It was observed long ago by Parkman and by others since, 
that in the Description, Hennepin speaks of himself as though 
he were head of the enterprise not only during the voyage up 
the Mississippi but from the very beginning. Throughout the 
first two hundred pages, La Salle is relegated to the background; 
in one occasion, instead of leading, he is depicted as following 
his men when a party of Fox Indians threatened to attack the 
French. More than once La Salle is “tout décontenancé,” but this 
is not true of Hennepin, whom, like the just man spoken of by 
the poet, impavidum ferient ruinae. Besides, there was a me- 
chanical means of eclipsing La Salle. As was said before, Bernou 
changed the first person singular of La Salle’s letters into the 
third person, and of course, changed all the other pronouns ac- 
cordingly; naturally, too, in the Relation, which purports to nar- 
rate his adventures and his journeys, La Salle is given a promi- 
nence which rightly belonged to him. This, however, did not suit 
Hennepin, and he proceeded to replace the words “le Sieur de la 
Salle” of the Relation—which stand for the “I” of the explorer’s 
letters—by the indefinite pronoun “on,” or by the first person 
plural “nous.” The results of these changes are startling; we are 
interested in only such of these incongruities as help to furnish 
evidence of plagiarism. At Niagara “on fit commencer un fort,” 
and “on se contenta d’y faire bastir une maison fortifiee. . . .” 
It is not the tenacity of La Salle that brought the Griffon from 
its shipyard to Lake Erie, but the tenacity of “on.” The naviga- 
tion of the Griffon was not directed by La Salle but by “on” or 
“nous.” It was not La Salle who decided to sail away from Michi- 
limackinac without waiting for the return of Tonti, but rather 
“we,” who fearing the coming of winter, “on” resolved to leave. 
“On,” not La Salle, palavered with the Potawatomi on the west 
shore of Lake Michigan; and after the abortive attack by the 
Fox Indians, “on” accepted their apology, and so on, 

It would have been rather tedious to substitute “on” wherever 
the Relation has “le Sieur de la Salle” or “il,” hence the “nous” 


101 Ibid., 248. 
102 Margry, II, 257. 
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variant. If the change into “on” makes the text of the Description 
strange reading, the “nous” substitution renders it ridiculous. 
Moreover, in some places, the failure to change the possessive 
adjectives or pronouns as this change of the subject of the sen- 
tence demands, not only reveals that the copyist’s attention 
was flagging, but also shows that the author of the Description 
copied the Relation and not vice versa. 

Before citing specific instances, a few words must be said 
about Hennepin’s use of the first person pronoun, singular and 
plural. He had no horror of “I,” for he uses the pronoun quite 
freely; but at times there is room for hesitation as to what he 
means exactly by “nous” or “ndtre.” “We” sometimes refers to 
the whole party, and takes the place of Bernou’s pronoun “they” ; 
in a few passages, “we” means the three Recollects who were 
with the expedition; but in many places “we” and “our” clearly 
mean “I,” and “my” or “mine.” Thus, during the journey on 
foot from the Falls to St. Anthony to Mille Lacs, whenever the 
party had to ford rivers and creeks, the Indians carried “nostre 
habit sur la teste.” It still froze every night, he tells us. In the 
morning the water was covered with thin ice, so much so that 
in wading through rivers and lakes, “nous avions les jambes 
toutes sanglantes.”*°* The Sioux stole “nostre chasube de brocar, 
& tous les ornemens de nostre Chapelle portative.”** Later we 
are told that the son of Aquipaguetin “portoit en parade nostre 
Chasube de brocart sur son dos tout nud.’”**> Obviously, this chas- 
uble was not the common property of Hennepin, Accault, and 
Auguelle. The following passage shows beyond doubt that Hen- 
nepin uses the first person plural when he means “I.” Before 
leaving the Sioux country for the buffalo hunt, he dug a hole in 
the ground “pour mettre ndtre calice d’argent & nos papiers 
jusqu’au retour de la chasse, ne reservant que ndtre Breviaire, 
pour n’estre point a charge, je me mis sur lebord d’un lac que 
forme la riviere que nous avons nommee du nom de S. Francois, 
ou je tendois les bras aux Canots qui passoient fort vite les uns 
aprés les autres.”*°* Each instance in which the word “nous” is 
used should be studied in the context to find out exactly whether 
he means himself or the whole party. When he speaks of the 
Griffon as “our bark,” of the expedition as “our discoveries” or 
“our undertaking,” it is not always clear that he considers him- 


108 Description de la Louisiane, 234. 
104 Ibid., 237. 
105 Ibid., 243. 
106 Ibid., 261. 
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self the owner of the ship, or the leader of the expedition. It is 
not clear from the following passage, for instance, whether by 
“nous,” he means “I,” or “La Salle and I.’*°*’ When the Griffon 


was ready to sail: 


Le sieur de la Salle les fit tous Nous nous embarquémes ay 
embarquer au nombre detrente nombre de trente-deux person- 
personnes avec trois mission- mes avec nos deux Peres Reco- 
naires Recollects.'* lets.?°° 


It would be beside the point to study more cases of this sort, 
for they do not help to clarify the plagiarism question. The fol- 
lowing passage will suffice to show how our copyist’s attention 
flagged, since he left in his manuscript pronouns and adjectives 
which in Bernou’s text clearly refer to La Salle. 

After the departure of Monso, who, according to La Salle, 
had come to spread evil rumors about the intentions of the ex- 
plorer and his men, Nicanapé, the brother of an Illinois chief, 
invited all the French to dinner, “lors que tout le monde fut assis 
dans la Cabanne Nicanape prit la parole & [nous] fit (au sieur 
de la Salle) un discours bien different de ceux que les anciens 
[nous] (lui) avoient tenu a SON arrivée.’’° The same lapse of 
attention is noticeable a few pages farther on. In a speech which 
La Salle reports in his letter of September 1680, and which Ber- 
nou transcribes almost word for word, a change of the first 
person singular into the first person plural makes this passage 
one of the most entertaining of the Description.’ 

Another feature is the change which numbers underwent in 
being transcribed from the Relation to the Description. The 
changes follow a definite rule: the numbers are increased when 
Hennepin’s fame is enhanced thereby; but they are lowered when 
there is question of La Salle. La Salle, says Bernou, built four 
barks; three, wrote Hennepin. In the Relation, La Salle is said to 
have sent some of his men ahead with goods worth from seven 
to eight thousand livres; Hennepin’s figure is six to seven thou- 
sand. Deserters stole from La Salle, merchandise estimated at 


107 In neither of his memoirs does Tonti mention the exact number of 
men who sailed on the Griffon, cf. Margry, I, 578-579, and Kellogg, Harly 
Narratives of the Northwest, 287. 

108 Bernou in Margry, I, 445. 

109 Description de la Louisiane, 49. 

110 Jbid., 154-155; the words in brackets are not in the Relation, Mar- 
gry, I, 472, while the words in parentheses are in the Relation and not in 
the Description. 

111 La Salle in Margry, II, 45; Bernou in Margry, I, 473; Description de 
la Louisiane, 159. 
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more than four thousand livres; more than three thousand, cor- 
rects Hennepin. The ingratitude of one of the deserters, La 
Rousseliére by name, was particularly villainous, for, wrote Ber- 
nou, at Montreal La Salle had paid his debts which amounted 
to 1,800 livres; the author of the Description, considering this 
too generous, lops off one-third, and brings the debts paid by La 
Salle down to 1,200 livres. La Salle, according to the Relation, 
made a present of ten hatchets and two dozens knives to the 
Potawatomi; “a few hatchets and knives,” is all that was given 
them according to the Description. La Salle hailed an Indian in 
three or four languages, the Relation tells us; in two or three 
languages, says Hennepin, who was not there. 

The converse procedure is just as amusing. On October 1, 
1679, the party made ten leagues, fasting, before coming near a 
Potawatomi village (Bernou). A twenty-five mile row on an 
empty stomach while Lake Michigan was being lashed by the 
northeast wind, would seem to indicate of what stern stuff these 
pioneers were made. Hennepin, however, felt it necessary to 
add two more leagues; for even though the stamina of the rest 
of the party would hereby be enhanced, he too was fasting, and 
his own stamina would be still further emphasized, considering 
that besides assisting in landing the canoes during the storm, as 
he tells us in the Description, he went out into the lake and car- 
ried in Father de la Ribourde on his shoulders. Bernou wrote that 
the party ascended the St. Joseph River for twenty leagues in 
December 1679; in the Description, this distance becomes twenty- 
five leagues. On their way down the Illinois River, according to 
La Salle, Accault, Auguelle, and Hennepin met “une guantité 
d'Islinois” ascending it. This was interpreted by Bernou as “one 
band”; it becomes “several bands” in the Description. The dis- 
tance from the Illinois village to the mouth of their river is 
given by La Salle as ninety leagues. Bernou repeats this figure, 
whereas Hennepin gives “about one hundred leagues.” The Sioux 
who took Accault, Auguelle, and Hennepin prisoners, numbered 
one hundred according to La Salle who had this information 
from Accault; Bernou gives “one hundred or one hundred and 
twenty;” according to Hennepin, his captors were one hundred 
and twenty. 


5. THE STYLE OF THE “DESCRIPTION” AND OF THE “RELATION” 


The argument proposed in the preceding pages is, so to speak, 
a matter of quantity. In this section it is rather a question of 
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quality. Here a comparison will be made between the style of 
the whole Relation des descouvertes, (which is parallel to the 
first two-thirds of the Description) and the last third of Henne- 
pin’s first literary venture. This argument, though based on the 
analysis of a personal, humanistic experience which is to be had 
from reading the two works, is none the less valid for having 
an aesthetic basis, Anyone who reads the Relation will clearly 
realize its homogeneity, and the same homogeneity is apparent 
in the first two-thirds of the Description. This is in sharp con- 
trast, however, with the intellectual reaction experienced upon 
reading the last third of the Description. If, as Buffon said, “le 
style est "homme méme,” then two men composed the Descrip- 
tion: one of them is the author of the whole Relation, and the 
other’s name appears on the title page of the Description. Not 
only is there a striking difference in the contents of the two sec- 
tions of the Description, but also in the manner in which the 
events are expressed in each. This stylistic difference is very 
marked, in spite of the evident changes introduced by the author 
of the Description in that part of the Relation which he made 
use of. The first part of the Description is obviously in the style 
of Bernou; there is no trace of this style in the second part. 

Some of the changes brought about in the first part by adapt- 
ing the text of the Relation cannot be considered mere misprints, 
but are of the type called “howlers.” The second part contains 
examples of what Georges Courteline humorously labelled ‘“mou- 
tons a cinq pattes,” such as the following: “L’un de nos hommes 
voulant tuer un Cigne en volant, fit tourner son Canot, mais par 
bonheur il trouva fond.’ 

This question of style has already received some attention. 
De Villiers wrote that among the main modifications of the text 
of the Relation, there are 


Quite a number of corrections either purely stylistic or necessary 
for the clearness of the text. Thus “Dans cette pensée” becomes “Dans 
ce dessein,” p. 2. “Ensuite” takes the place of “Enfin,” p. 49; and 
“Le gouvernement de ce dernier,” since there may be ambiguity as 
to what “ce dernier” refers, is corrected thus “Le Gouvernement du 
Fort [de] Frontenac,” [p. 6], etc. Hennepin was certainly incapable 
of this literary polish.’ 


The word “dessein” is undoubtedly a better word than “pen- 
sée” in the context, but in Bernou’s vocabulary the two words 


112 Description de la Louisiane, 291. 
118 La Louisiane, 16. 
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were practically synonymous and interchangeable, not only in 
the Relation des descowvertes,'* but also in his letters to Renau- 
dot."* The author of the Description, on the other hand, when 
he is not copying Bernou, uses “dessein” exclusively to express 
the idea of plan.*** Furthermore, in the very sentence selected 
by De Villiers, all that the copyist did was to transpose the two 
words which appear in the same passage of Bernou; thus, 
whereas the later used first “pensée” and then “dessein”; in the 
Description we have first “dessein” and then “pensée.” 


Dans cette pensée il acheta une Dans ce dessein, il achepta une 
habitation dans l’isle de Mon- habitation dans |’Isle de Mont- 
treal . . ., il communiqua en- real ...; il communiqua en- 
suite au sieur de Courcelles, suite sa pensée & Monsieur de 
gouverneur du Canada, le des- Courcelles Gouverneur de la 
sein qu’il avoit. . . .™"” Nouvelle France. . . .’"* 


De Villiers’ first example then hardly proves what he intended 
to prove by it; and the style of this paragraph, in view of the 
other changes, is certainly more clumsy in the Description than 
in the Relation. 

As for the second instance of De Villiers, there is no am- 
biguity possible in Bernou’s text. The French critic seems to 
have overlooked the fact that the words “Fort de Frontenac” 
ought to be repeated in the Description for clearness’ sake, 
since Hennepin or his helper has inserted a whole page of dithy- 
rambic praise of the governor; and as a result, the words 
“Fort de Frontenac” are quite lost in the distance. As for the 
statement that “Enfin” is a better word than “Ensuite,” it is 
simply not true in this instance. “Enfin” in the Description not 
only indicates temporal sequence, but it also includes a sigh of 
relief after the Griffon had been successfully brought from its 
shipyard to Lake Erie. Nor should we overlook the fact that in 
Bernou, the successful navigation of the Griffon is the work of 
La Salle, and although the last, it is really the second action 
recorded; whereas in the Description, the embarking of the 


114 Margry, I, 439, 445, 460. 


115“On joindroit par la nostre grand dessein aux seins... . Il luy 
[La Salle) faudroit pour cela communiquer tous nos desseins. .. . Je vous 
dis tout cecy en l’air sans scavoir ses [La Salle’s] pensées. .. .” Bernou 


to Renaudot, January 25, 1684, BN, Mss. fr. n. a., 7497:86-87v. 
116 Description de la Louisiane, 107, 211. 
117 Bernou in Margry, I, 436. 
118 Description de la Louisiane, 2. 
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party is managed by “nous,” and it is “on” who brings the craft 
safely to Lake Erie. 

To specify all the changes of words and expressions is mani- 
festly impossible. In general, it may be stated that the clearer 
expression has been discarded. Thus “pourveu que la Cour voulut 
luy accorder le gouvernement et la propriété du Fort,” instead 
of “de ce fort” as Bernou has it. “Sitost qu’il fut de 
retour en Canada,” instead of “Sitost que le sieur de la Salle 
fust. . . .” The same holds true, throughout the next ten pages, 
where the repetition of La Salle’s name in the Relation is clearer 
than the endless recurring of the pronoun “il,” until we almost 
forget what the pronoun stands for. On the other hand, in cases 
where other nouns occur, the pronoun used by Bernou is ignored, 
and the noun is repeated, as in the following passage where La 
Salle tells Colbert “que ce fort [de Frontenac] luy donnoit de 
grandes commoditez pour faire des descouvertes [avec nos Recol- 
lets], que son principal dessein en (le) faisant construire [ce fort] 
avoit esté de (les) continuer [ces descouvertes] .. .”"® Such 
examples could be multiplied indefinitely. With regard to the 
tenses of verbs, in general the Description prefers the imperfect 
to the definite past tense of the indicative mood, and in certain 
contexts, the delicate nuance between these two tenses seems to 
have completely escaped the author of the changes. 

With Bernou’s punctuation as a guide, that of the first two- 
thirds of the Description, although much changed and quite hap- 
hazard, is still tolerable; but beginning with the words “Nos 
priéres furent exaucées,” on page 206, there is a continuous 
paragraph covering the next six pages, with not a period from 
the top of page 207 to the last word of page 211. Hennepin was 
then on his own. Also worthy of note is a passage beginning on 
page 263, which has already been referred to above in another 
connection. On the morning of the day when Hennepin had tried 
to enter the canoe which the Indians had given to Accault and 
Auguelle, “ils ne voulurent pas m’y laisser entrer, Michel Ako 
disant qu’il se contentoit de m’avoir mené assez de temps . . .,” 
it looked as though Hennepin would be left behind; until two 
Sioux, cruel fellows, took him in their canoe. That night Auguelle 
apologized, but, as was noted, Accault did not. Hennepin’s ex- 
postulations with his two companions are couched in his own 
style, which contrasts with the smooth prose of Bernou, as may 

119 Description de la Louisiane, 14, as in note 110, the words in brackets 


are not in the Relation, Margry, I, 439, while those in parentheses are in 
Bernou’s account and not in Hennepin’s. 
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be seen by anyone who compares this with any passage whatever 
of the Relation. Here the relative clauses tumble over each other; 
in the middle of the passage, we read that, if they had been well 
received by the Sioux, Hennepin told Accault and Auguelle, “ce 
n’estoit qu’A cause des saignées que je faisois a quelques Sauv- 
ages Asmatiques, de l’orvietan & de quelques autres remedes 
que je conservois dans la mange, dont j’avois sauvé la vie a 
quelques-uns de ces Barbares qui avoient esté picquez par des 
serpens sonnettes.” The last part of the Description contains 
many another passage of this sort which the curious reader may 
compare with Bernou’s literary prose. 

Enough has been said, it seems, to show that it is not the 
author of the Relation who plagiarized the Description, but that 
the author of the latter, Hennepin, with or without help, pilfered 
Bernou’s account. The present writer is laboring under no illu- 
sions with regard to the acceptance of this conclusion. Those 
interested in the more colorful aspects of history, as well as those 
who are anxious to find “confirmatory” evidence for statements 
resting on the authority of one witness, will very likely ignore 
the demonstration. For such as these, this essay was not written. 
Anyone primarily interested in the validity of historical evi- 
dence, who will either take the trouble to analyze the two texts 
and compare the Relation with the autograph letters of La Salle, 
or who will be satisfied with checking the necessarily limited 
number of arguments and examples presented in this essay, will, 
it is confidently believed, agree with the above conclusion. There 
may be differences of opinion as to the demonstrative force of 
one argument or another, but a sufficient number of irrefutable 
proofs will remain to support this conclusion, either singly or 
collectively. 

The next sections of this critical essay, in which the map that 
accompanied the Description of Lowisiana, as well as the geo- 
graphical information contained in the text, will present another 
kind of evidence which points in the same direction. 

(These additional sections together with those which have 
already appeared in MID-AMERICA will be published in book form 
for the convenience of libraries and scholars. Editor.) 

JEAN DELANGLEZ 











Investigations into the Causes of the 
Pima Uprising of 1751 


The northern frontiers of middle eighteenth-century New 
Spain witnessed a number of serious Indian uprisings. Indian 
revolts and depredations were not unknown in the life of New 
Spain, but seldom before had colonial officials been faced with 
so many native disturbances in so short a time.' And each dis- 
turbance left its scars. Aside from the loss of human life, the 
destruction of property, and the expenditures of vast sums of 
money to subjugate the Indians, attempts to place responsibility 
for uprisings often led to unfortunate quarrels between the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities. Sometimes these quarrels became 
so bitter that the historian finds it almost impossible to sift 
fact from fiction. 

The northwestern frontier of New Spain, the land of the 
Pimas, offers a typical example of Indian rebellions and the sub- 
sequent minute official investigations made in the attempt to 
remedy the problem. Since 1695, with the exception of minor 
uprisings in 1732 and 1748, Pimeria Alta had been free from 
serious internal Indian trouble. Late in the year 1751 the atten- 
tion of the authorities of Sinaloa and Sonora was suddenly 
drawn to Pimeria Alta by native disturbances. 

According to the Jesuit historian Francisco Javier Alegre, 
the Pima revolt of 1751 stemmed directly from the unfortunate 
dealings with the wild Seri tribe the year previous. Missionary 
work among the turbulent Seris, living along the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia between the Yaqui River and Pimeria Baja, had been 
started in the time of Father Salvatierra. Of those reduced, the 
pueblos of Los Angeles, El Populo, and Nacameri were formed. 
But they and their pagan tribesmen drifted away, and were 
soon robbing and plundering the Christian pueblos surrounding 
their lands. To prevent this, as well as their union with the 
still uncertain Yaquis, in 1742 the presidios of Pitic and Ter- 
renate were founded, and although the one was soon moved to 
the Apache frontier, the Seris resented the placing of the Pitic 
presidio in their lands. Nevertheless, attempts to pacify them 
were now carried forward with considerable success. A number 


1 See H. E. Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, Berkeley, 
1915; H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States, San Francisco, 
1885, I, chapters XIX-XXI. 
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of families were again gathered at El Populo and Los Angeles, 
and there was reason to expect that all would be reduced 
eventually.” 

Then a new governor took over in Sonora who adopted a 
different policy. In 1750, for the slightest misconduct on the 
part of those who had again gathered at El Populo, he took 
the women of the village and distributed them throughout New 
Spain. This destroyed all hopes of ever reducing the Seris. Those 
who had remained in the various pueblos angrily withdrew to 
the Isle of Tiburén. The governor of Sonora, with seventy-five 
soldiers, and some Pimas, led an expedition there. The enemy 
had withdrawn into the impregnable mountains, and none of 
the Spaniards were willing to go after them. Only a few Pimas 
dared do so. After a few women and children were taken captive 
the expedition withdrew. The foray was a military failure, and 
more, a complete moral failure in that the show of weakness 
on the part of the Spaniards emboldened Don Luis, the native 
governor and captain general of the Pimas, to carry out long 
harbored intrigues. Upon his return te Pimeria he considered 
himself his own master, and began to plot rebellion. He knew 
that the padres would be the first to know his intentions and 
attempt to frustrate his plans by notifying presidio captains, 
so he attempted to discredit them. And his evil tongue found a 
hearing among some of those who were in control in Sonora. 
The presidio captains believed his fabricated stories that the 
padres were cruel, crafty, and tyrannical in their treatment of 
the Indians. With these auspicious beginnings, Luis openly 
stirred unrest among his people.* 

The uprising was plotted in the greatest secrecy. Plans were 
laid by Luis in a talk with his people near Saric, a settlement 
lying close to the Altar River. Missionary, rancher, soldier, 
gente de razén, and all Spanish sympathizers were to be driven 
from the land. The natives were promised the loot of Pimeria, 
Sonora, and even the mining camps. The plot was carried to 
the Papagos in the east. The Pimas felt certain of success since 
there were only a few hundred persons in all the Upper Pima 
country who were considered to be loyal to the Spanish crown. 
Of these, less than a hundred could offer armed resistance. Santa 
Ana, the largest of the settlements, had less than a hundred 


2 Francisco Javier Alegre, S.J., Historia de la Compafita de Jesiis en 
Nueva Espafia, Mexico, 1842, ITI, 289-290. 
8 Ibid., III, 290-291. 
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Spanish and mestizo inhabitants, and the nearest presidios, 
Terrenate and Fronteras, were unprepared for hostilities. The 
Pimas could not have chosen a more propitious moment. Indian 
runners were sent out with the news to the rebels to wreak 
havoc on Spanish life and property and retire to the Baboquivari 
Mountains with their families and livestock. 

An obstacle to Luis’s plans were the continuous journeys of 
Father Sedelmayr among the tribes of the Gila and Colorado 
rivers, and also the fact that a missionary had recently been sta- 
tioned at San Miguel de Sonoidag. They soon sensed trouble, 
Suspicion was aroused by the unusually large gathering of 
pagans at Saric, and Father Juan Nentvig was sent there to 
win them to the faith or at least to prevent sedition. Other 
Spaniards and their neighbors were also aware of impending 
danger“ to the entire area below present Arizona. 

At Tubutama a loyal native informed the vecinos and par- 
tially frustrated plans. Sedelmayr, resident missionary there, 
notified as many of the soldiers and settlers as he could, and 
they took refuge in the mission. He then turned his thoughts to 
Nentvig, at the visita of Saric. He wrote telling him to hasten to 
Tubutama. The message was delivered and Nentvig arrived 
safely. He left just in time. Shortly after, Luis under the ruse 
that Apaches were about to attack Saric, offered refuge to some 
twenty persons. Before the occupants had gathered their wits 
together he had set fire to the abode. None escaped. Luis and 
his confederates now went in search of Nentvig, only to learn 
of his escape. Before the day was over about twenty-five persons 
had been slain. 

At Tubutama Sedelmayr and his companions, behind the 
barricaded walls of the mission, awaited attack. On Sunday 
morning nearly a thousand hostile natives appeared from the 
region of Santa Teresa and the rancheria of Jonaniota. The 
building was set fire to, but the undaunted defenders withstood 
the siege until evening, when the rebels withdrew. The only hope 
was armed assistance, and so a soldier was sent to Santa Ana 
and a loyal Indian to San Ignacio. On Monday the rebels re- 
turned in larger numbers, but they were again held off suc- 
cessfully. That afternoon they suddenly withdrew. During the 
lull which followed, Domingo Castillo, a soldier of Fronteras, 
slipped out in an attempt to round up horses for an escape, but 
he was caught in ambush and killed. A desperate attack was 


¢ Ibid., III, 291. 
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now made on those fortified in the mission, Two defenders died 
of wounds, and Father Sedelmayr was badly wounded before 
the natives desisted. That night the two padres and their com- 
panions made good their escape to Santa Ana, which they 
reached, by a circuitous route, two days later. 

Meanwhile, the Indians had wrought havoc at the pueblos 
on the banks of the Altar and at San Miguel de Sonoita, the 
lone mission in the Papagueria. On November 20 Father Tomas 
Tello and eleven gente de razén were murdered at Caborca. On 
the following day some twenty other gente de razén were killed 
at Uquitoa. In the remaining settlements of the Altar valley 
some twenty-five persons perished at the hands of the Pimas. 
At Sonoita Father Enrique Rhuen (Rowen) and two others were 
killed. The region between Saric and San Xavier del Bac also 
suffered. The outbreak was relatively slow in spreading to 
Soanca and San Xavier, and Fathers Ignacio Keller at Soanca, 
and Francisco Paver at San Xavier, sensing danger, hastened 
off in the direction of Terrenate, thus escaping the fury of the 
natives. Within about a week’s time the Pimas had laid the 
larger settlements in western Pimeria Alta in waste. More than 
a hundred persons had perished at the hands of the rebels, and 
the property of the victims had either been burned or carried 
away. The churches had been looted or burned in the hostilized 
area.° 

The governor tried to restore order by peaceful means. 
Emissaries were sent to Luis. He promised to restore the natives 
to their pueblos, rebuild burned churches, and return stolen 
property, and in good faith he was retained in his position as 
governor of the Pimas. He did not fulfil his promises, yet he 
was permitted to remain in authority. This paternal handling 
of the rebel only served to increase the insolence of the Pimas. 
Luis remained in full control of his people, and was the arbiter 
in all things. When he was certain that the padres had no 
authority over him or his people, Luis, furthering his own cause, 
“spent his time presenting so many calumnies against the mis- 
sionaries that he succeeded in having it believed in Mexico and 
Madrid that the Jesuits had been the principal cause of the 
uprising, and that by their cruel treatment of the natives they 
were daily giving cause for further unrest.”* 


5 For a more detailed account of the Pima outbreak, see R. C. Ewing, 
“The Pima Outbreak in November, 1751,” New Mezico Historical Review, 
XIII (October 1938), 337-346. 

6 Alegre, ITI, 293. 
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The aftermath of the Pima uprising of 1751-1752 was notable 
for its civil-ecclesiastical disputes. The protagonists were the 
governor of Sinaloa-Sonora, Diego Ortiz Parrilla, Fathers Keller 
and Nentvig, and the Indians Pedro de la Cruz and Luis 
Oacpicagigua. The latter had led the Pimas against the Spani- 
ards, and, supported by Parrilla, had complained of harsh treat- 
ment at the hands of the Jesuits.’ 

But before Luis had made his formal charges against the 
missionaries, a rift had begun between Parrilla and Keller. Early 
in the campaign against the Pimas the governor had come to 
grips with the Jesuit over the administration of affairs at the 
Pimeria mission of Santa Maria Suamca. Keller had prevailed 
upon Captain Juan Antonio Menocal of Fronteras to use his 
troops against the hostile Indians north of Suamca.* This had 
been contrary to Parrilla’s orders. Menocal was to have pro- 
ceeded to Terrenate, and later was called to the centrally located 
mission of San Ignacio.® Shortly after the captain’s arrival at 
San Ignacio, Parrilla learned that Pedro de la Cruz, one of the 
leaders of the revolt, had been executed at Suamca.”® Parrilla 
thought he saw the hand of Keller in this too, since the Jesuit 
was one of several who sat in at the trial of the Indian.” 
Perhaps Menocal’s action in this instance was not in accord 
with Spanish law, at least Parrilla felt that way about it. But 
the responsibility was Menocal’s, not Keller’s. And as to the 
missionary’s plans for using the troops north of Suamca, later 
events were to prove Keller right; for at that time most of the 
rebels were along the Santa Cruz River and in the Baboquivari 
Mountains. It was nearly three months later, March 1752, before 


? Luis, Declaracién, San Ignacio, March 25, 1752, in Testimonio de los 
Autos formados separadamte ... con lo demas .. . de Sinaloa. A.G I, 
104-3-5. (The citations to the Archives of the Indies are in accord with 
classifications prior to 1934. Photostatic copies of the documents used in 
this paper are in the Bolton Collection, University of California.) 

8 Keller, “Consulta,” in Doc. Hist. Mex. (Mexico, 1853-57), ser. 4, I, 28; 
Menocal, Diligencia, Suamca, December 3, 1751, in Testimonio del Segdo. 
Quaderno de Auttos . . . sre Sublebacion, y Asonada de los Pueblos de la 
Pimeria Alta. ... A.G.I., 104-3-5. 

® Parrilla to Menocal and Fontes, San Ignacio, December 2, 1751, in 
Testimonio de la Quenta que dio .. . Parrilla . . . Conttra . . . Menocal. 
... (A.G.L, 104-3-5.); Menocal, Respuesta, San Ignacio, December 5, 1751, 
in ibid. 

10 Menocal, Declaracién, San Ignacio, December 7, 1751, in ibid. 

11 Keller to Menocal, Suamca, November 28, 1751, in ibid.; Parrilla to 
Padilla, Aguilar, and Rivera, San Ignacio, December 7, 1751, in ibid. 
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Parrilla finally concentrated his troops in the north. The rebels 
were then forced to give up the struggle.” 

The viceregal capital was to hear echoes of the Keller- 
Parrilla affair, and innuendos that the Jesuits were responsible 
for troubles in Pimeria. To refute the charge, Keller had gone 
to Mexico, where on August 25, 1752, he prepared a memo- 
randum on the uprising for the viceroy’s consideration.“ He 
wrote that Parrilla was to blame for the unhappy state of 
things in Pimeria. In the first place, the governor had made a 
serious mistake in appointing Luis captain-general of the Pimas. 
According to the Jesuit, Luis was arrogant, so much so that “he 
[Luis] did not seem to subordinate himself to the military 
power, [and] he had less respect for the father missionaries.” 
This was the opinion of most of those who were in a position to 
know. Secondly, Keller pointed out that Parrilla had blundered 
in withdrawing Menocal from Suamca. And he further accused 
the governor of exercising poor judgment in the choice of the 
members of the peace missions which had been sent to the 
rebels. One of the members, an Indian named Ococoi, was known 
to have a bad reputation, and the interpreter who accompanied 
him was not familiar with the Pima tongue. In short, Keller 
maintained that Parrilla had conclusively demonstrated his utter 
lack of ability to cope with the Pimas. 

There was no immediate official reaction to Keller’s state- 
ments. Viceregal concern over conditions in Upper Pimeria only 
came after the Madrid government showed signs of interest in 
the uprising. 

The court of Spain had learned of the uprising in the Spring 
of 1752. Viceroy Revilla Gigedo had reported the matter and he 
had forwarded to Madrid a consulta of Parrilla’s relating to the 
Pima disturbance.'* These documents were studied by the fiscal 
of the Council of the Indies, and on June 26 he made his report.** 
He stated that he had searched in vain for some clue to the 
causes of the uprising, and that before constructive measures 


12 Parrilla, Decreto, San Ignacio, March 24, 1752, in Testimonio de los 
ee SOLIS + 6 es + a ee eee 
1 ‘ 

18 Keller, “Consulta,” loc. cit. 

14 Revilla er to the king, Mexico, January 16, 1752. A.G.I., 103- 
5-20; ibid. to ,» Mexico, February 10, 1752. A. G.I., 67-3-31; Parrilla to 
Revilla Gigedo, December 1, 1751, in Testimonio de los Auttos fhos. a con- 
sulta de don Diego Ortiz Parrilla. ...A.G.1L., 67-3-31. 

15 The fiscal, Respuesta, Madrid, June 26, 1752, in Con Motivo de la 
noticia que se ha tenido de averse levantado tres mil Indios. .. . A.G.L., 


104-3-4. 
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could be proposed for Pimeria it would be necessary to know 
why the Indians had struck at Spanish authority. The fiscal 
therefore suggested that measures be taken for determining 
the causes of the revolt, and advised that the audiencia of 
Guadalajara and the Jesuit provincial of New Spain be included 
among those who might be requested to submit their opinions 
on the possible causes for Pima discontent. 

The Council of the Indies and the king endorsed the fiscal’s 
recommendations.'* On October 4, 1752, Ferdinand VI prepared 
four cédulas, one of which was sent to Parrilla, one to the father 
provincial, one to the viceroy, and one to the audiencia of 
Guadalajara.'’ Although Ferdinand’s knowledge of the uprising 
was meager, he commended Parrilla and the viceroy on the 
measures which had been taken for the suppression of the 
revolt, Both were ordered to conduct an extended investigation 
into the causes of the revolt and to punish those who might be 
responsible for the unsatisfactory state of affairs in Pimeria. 

The tone of the cédulas addressed to the audiencia and the 
provincial was somewhat different. Since the tribunal had not 
advised the king of the uprising, which had occurred in the 
audiencia district, Ferdinand felt that the members of that 
body had been negligent in their duty. “It has been to my royal 
displeasure,” he wrote, “that you have not made a report on 
the uprising of the Pimas Altos, who are in your district. I 
order and command that you do this . . . ascertaining, if possible 
. . . the cause [of the] uprising.” But there was no reprimand 
for the provincial, Juan Antonio Baltasar. This high functionary 
were merely requested to submit an account of the revolt and 
conditions in Pimeria Alta. The investigations of the audiencia 
and Baltasar were to be conducted with the greatest secrecy, 
and whatever plans the provincial might have for insuring the 
peace of northwestern New Spain were to be forwarded promptly 
to the king. 

Baltasar was the first to heed the commands of the king. 
On August 15, 1753, he concluded a somewhat lengthy and im- 
passioned informe.* The causes for all the trouble were clear 
to him. The Indians on the Sonora frontier had been noted for 
their inconstancy, “At the close of the last century,” he wrote, 
“these same Pimas rose in rebellion and killed their missionary, 


16 The Council of the Indies to the king, Madrid, July 7, 1752, in ibid. 

17 The king to Revilla Gigedo, the provincial, Parrilla, and the audien- 
cia of Guadalajara, Buen Retiro, October 4, 1752. A.G.I., 104-3-4. 

18 Baltasar to the king, Mexico, August 15, 1753. A. G.L., 104-3-4. 
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whose only fault was that he had dedicated himself to their 
conversion.”"® The father provincial exaggerated a bit with re- 

to the inconstancy of the Indians. Of the many tribes of 
Sonora, few had been so peaceful as the Pimas. Baltasar then 
went on to cite other rebellions in Sonora, which he attributed to 
the natural fickleness of the Indians. The present revolt, he con- 
tinued, was due to the same reason, which had manifested itself 
in Luis. Referring to the native captain-general, he wrote: “Such 

. . . the stupidity of those barbarians that, on seeing them- 
selves favored, they become discontented ... and aspire to 
throw off all control and subjection.” 

Nor did Baltasar spare Parrilla. Like Keller, the provincial 
charged the governor with incompetency. Parrilla had been 
too lenient; and the assertion made by the governor shortly 
after his arrival at San Ignacio that the uprising was not 
serious enough for a prompt and forceful campaign was dis- 
puted.*® “The death of more than one hundred settlers; the 
murder of two missionaries and the wounding of others; the 
burning of churches and homes; the plundering of property, 
and the apostasy and rebellion against your majesty’s rule” were 
matters which called for more than weak and dilatory action. 
It was difficult for Baltasar to find a good word for Parrilla, 
and he hoped that the new governor of Sinaloa-Sonora, Pablo 
de Arce y Arroyo, who had replaced Parrilla in June 1753, 
would be of better stuff. 

The provincial also had something to say about the grave 
charges made against the Jesuits by the governor and L 
According to the Pima chief, the missionaries had been respon- 
sible for the revolt because they appropriated tribal lands and 
abused the Indians. Baltasar denied all this, implying that such 
charges were placed in the records by Parrilla merely to dis- 
credit the Jesuits. “I, sir,” wrote the provincial, “judge that all 
this has been a deceitful artifice of the governor for covering 
up his own mistakes by putting all the blame on the missionaries 


19 The revolt of 1695, in which Father Francisco Xavier Saeta was 
killed at Caborca. See H. E. Bolton, Rim of Christendom, New York, 1936, 
288-318. 

20 Parrilla to Revilla Gigedo, loc. cit. 

21 The accusations of Parrilla and Luis are to be found in the ae 

Testimonio de lo primer Quano. de Autos . . . sobre sublevazion . 
Pueblos de la Pimeria Alta. . Mexico, January $1, 1754. A.G. * 1043. 
5. Testimonio del Quadno. de Auttos formados por Querda apartte ... 
Conttra . . . Menocal. . . . Mexico, February 11, 1754. A.G.L, 104-3-5. A 
brief summary of the charges are in Nentvig to Utrera, Tecoripa, Decem- 
ber 3, 1754. A. G.L., 104-3-5. 
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of the company.” It was unreasonable to believe, Baltasar con- 
tinued, that the natives would rebel against the missionaries, 
who supplied them with food; and the fact of the matter was 
that the Spanish settlers, bent on accumulating wealth at the 
expense of the Indians, were responsible for Pima disturbances, 
Nor did the settler encourage the Indian to obey the laws of 
the Church. As a result, wayward Indians were often punished, 
Baltasar did not believe that the fathers’ corrective measures 
were cruel and unreasonable. “Like school children, some firm- 
ness ... is necessary for the Indian.” 

Baltasar now outlined a plan of administration which he 
believed would guarantee peace in the Pima country. The plan 
was similar to that then in use in California. He would have the 
king adopt the following scheme: whenever a missionary 
penetrated a region inhabited by hostile Indians, he should be 
accompanied by an escort of soldiers, who were to be under the 
authority of the Church. The soldiers of the recently established 
presidio of Pimeria Alta** and of any other presidio which 
might be founded there in the future should be under the 
superior of the missions. The presidial officers should be ap- 
pointed upon the nomination of the superior; captains should 
not permit soldiers to live in the presidio without the consent 
of the superior; and there should be two Jesuit procuradores, 
one in Mexico City and one in Pimeria Alta, who would take 
charge of provisioning the presidios and paying the soldiers. 

The informe reached Spain early in the following year, 1754. 
The fiscal was reluctant to endorse everything that Baltasar 
wrote.** He showed very little interest in the Jesuit’s attack 
upon Parrilla; nor would he recommend the acceptance of 
Baltasar’s administrative scheme. His was a suspicious nature. 
Despite the fact that Madrid had asked for a frank statement 
on conditions in Pimeria, the fiscal interpreted Baltasar’s re- 
marks as an indication that the Jesuits were in possession of 
facts which they wished to conceal. 

Meanwhile, the king’s cédula addressed to the audiencia of 
Guadalajara had stirred that body into action. From the reply 
which the audiencia made to the king, it would appear that 
neither the king nor the audiencia were in agreement on the 


22 Tubac, founded in April 1752. 
23 The fiscal to the Council of the Indies, Madrid, 1754. A. G. I., 104-3-4. 
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administrative jurisdiction of the audiencia.* Heretofore the 
governor of Sinaloa-Sonora had dealt directly with the court of 
New Spain in matters relating to Indian uprisings.** The audi- 
encia had therefore not taken cognizance of the sublevacidén of 
the Pimas. 

But an order from the king must be obeyed, even though the 
king be unfamiliar with customary administrative practices. 
Consequently, during the summer and fall of 1753 an investiga- 
tion into the causes of the uprising was undertaken by the au- 
diencia. On June 27 the fiscal, Falcén, set things in motion by 
suggesting that the president of the audiencia delegate a mem- 
ber of that body to search the city of Guadalajara for persons 
familiar with the uprising.** If found, they were to be inter- 
rogated. Falcén also recommended that five prominent citizens 
of Sinaloa be authorized to carry on investigations. 

The fiscal’s proposals, with the exception of those relative to 
the five inhabitants of Sinaloa, were favorably acted upon.*’ But 
the president met with some difficulty in finding a member of the 
audiencia who would consent to take charge of the investigation 
in the city of Guadalajara. Martin de Blancas, oidor decano, and 
the licentiate and oidor Francisco Gémez Algarin both declined 
the commission, the former because of illness, the latter on the 
grounds that he had not lived in the city long enough to become 
acquainted with persons familiar with the revolt. One suspects 
that Blancas and Gémez welcomed excuses for not taking part 
in the investigation. Perhaps they did not wish to participate in 
the verbal pyrotechnics which had burst forth on the Sonora 
frontier. The president finally succeeded in persuading Licentiate 
Francisco Lépez Portillo, oidor subdecano, to accept the appoint- 
ment.** But Lépez evinced little taste for his job. He too may 
have wished to avoid involvement in a frontier quarrel. He con- 
sidered his assignment completed when, after two days’ work, 
he placed the written testimony of three local inhabitants before 


24 The audiencia of Guadalajara to the king, Guadalajara, October 11, 
1754, in Da cuenta con Testimonio de Autos ... del alzamiento de los Pi- 
mas Altos. A. G.I., 104-3-4. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Falcén, Respuesta, Guadalajara, June 27, 1753, in Testimonio de los 
oF ans en orden del Rl. cedula de 4 de Octre. de 1752. A.G.L., 


27 The audiencia of Guadalajara, Auto, Guadalajara, June 30, 1753, in 
28 The president, Decreto, Guadalajara, July 9, 1753, in ibid. 
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the audiencia.** Two of Portillo’s witnesses had business connec- 
tions in Sinaloa. The third was a regidor of Guadalajara. None, 
however, was able to shed any light on conditions in Pimeria. 

Failing to achieve satisfactory results in Guadalajara, the 
audiencia prepared instructions for Governor Arce of Sinaloa- 
Sonora.*° He was to inquire into the origin and causes of the re- 
volt and to enforce the strictest secrecy upon all those who 
should be called upon to testify. Failure to comply with the in- 
junction of secrecy would entail a fine of two thousand pesos, 

Arce received his instructions on September 14 at Los Ala- 
mos in southern Sonora." Two months later he had begun to 
gather testimony in the vicinity of Horcasitas.** Another two 
months and he had taken thirty depositions, some fifteen of 
which were attested by Indians.** It would be pointless to record 
in detail the testimony of the witnesses. It is enough to say that 
all thirty were in accord in exculpating the Jesuits. 

Arce had hardly completed his assignment, when the Jesuits 
instituted their own proceedings. Early in 1754 Miguel Quijano, 
procurator of the Jesuit province of New Spain, asked the vice- 
roy for a transcript of the autos prepared under the direction 
of Parrilla.** The transcripts were forwarded, and a study of 
them was made by the Jesuit authorities.** It was noted that 
three specific charges had been made against the frontier mis- 
sionaries: (1) the Jesuits had appropriated lands of the Pimas, 
(2) the missionaries had been unnecessarily severe in their pun- 
ishment of wayward Indians, and (3) Fathers Keller and Nent- 
vig had offended Luis by a refusal to recognize that Indian’s 
leadership of the Pimas.** 

On March 1, 1754, Father Ignacio Calderén, the new Jesuit 
provincial, wrote Father Visitor José de Utrera of Sonora to 


29 Echegary, Declaracién, Guadalajara, July 13, 1753, in ibid.; Pulgar, 
Declaracién, Guadalajara, July 14, 1753, in ibid.; Parras, Declaracién, Gua- 
dalajara, July 14, 1753, in ibid. 

30The audiencia of Guadalajara, Auto, Guadalajara, July 19, 1753, 
in ibid. 

31 Arce, Notacién, Los Alamos, September 14, 1753, in ibid. Los Alamos 
was then in the jurisdiction of Sinaloa. 

#2 Arce, Auto, Horcasitas, November 7, 1753, in ibid. 

38 Testimonio del Querda apartte ... Conttra ... Menocal . . . Mexico, 
February 11, 1754. A.G.L., 104-3-5. 

34 Quijano to the viceroy, Mexico, (January? February’), 1754, in 
Testimonio del Segdo. Quaderno de Auttos ... sre... Sublevacion... 
de los Pueblos de la Pimeria Altta. ...A.G.L., 104-3-5. 

35 Nentvig to Utrera, loc. cit. 

36 Ibid. 
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check these accusations.*’ Utrera received Calderén’s letter at 
the Opata mission of Santa Maria de Bacerac. On August 1 the 
visitor and his notaries began a four months’ tour of Sonora in 
search of information on the causes of the revolt. By the latter 
part of November he had in his possession forty depositions, 
twenty-six of which were attested by Spaniards and gente de 
razén, and fourteen by Pimas.** To these was later added a letter 
of Nentvig’s, in which he explains the origin of some of the com- 
plaints against the Pimeria fathers.** All these documents bear 
witness that the charges against the Jesuits were greatly exag- 
gerated, if not patent untruths. 

Nentvig’s letter is of particular interest.“ He had taken up 
his duties at Saric in June 1751. Upon his arrival at the pueblo, 
he found wheat and maize growing in lands which the inhabit- 
ants of Saric told him belonged to the mission. Later Luis ac- 
cused the father of appropriating Indian lands. Nentvig denied 
this by pointing out that no crops had been planted for the mis- 
sion during his five months’ stay at Saric, and that he had no 
need for the fields belonging to the Pimas. If there was cause 
for complaint on this score, it arose from Nentvig’s comment 
that Luis held for himself the best lands of Saric. 


Returning one day from confessional, I was called to the fields. I 
asked the fiscal who accompanied me which fields belonged to whom. 
I understood from his replies that the greater part of them belonged 
to Luis and his children. I said that it did not seem well to me that 
one should own so much, since there was not enough good land for 
the pueblo. But even then I had no intention of taking them .. . nei- 
ther for the many poor people ... [nor] for myself or for the mission. 


Nentvig also wrote about other problems he had had to con- 
tend with at Saric.** Shortly after his arrival at the pueblo, two 
Spaniards had called his attention to the scandalous life which 
the Indian Pedro de la Cruz had been living. Apparently Pedro 
had deserted his wife and family for the affections of an Indian 
woman of Saéric. Nentvig had then threatened Pedro with expul- 
sion from the community. But despite the threats, Pedro con- 
tinued to live as he pleased, and he was encouraged by Luis. It 


8? Calderén to Utrera, Puebla de Los Angeles, March 1, 1754, in an 
expediente of forty declaraciénes sent to Mexico by Utrera, Ures, November 
23, 1754. A.G.1., 104-3-5. 

88 Expediente of forty declaraciénes, loc. cit. 

8® Nentvig to Utrera, loc. cit. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Ibid. 
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would seem that the Pima chief had done his best to annoy the 
fathers; and he had succeeded. Referring to Luis’s practice of 
leading his people into the hills near Saéric to engage in drunken 
orgies, Nentvig writes: “Such were the talents of Luis, so cele- 
brated by Parrilla.” 

Nentvig’s letter and the forty depositions provided Fathers 
Calderén and Quijano in Mexico City with an abundance of nota- 
ble material for supporting their argument that the Jesuits had 
not been responsible for the Pima uprising. On March 15, 1755, 
Calderén wrote the king, stating that the depositions clearly 
showed that the Jesuits had not given the Pimas cause for their 
struggle against Spain’s authority.** If there were any blame, it 
lay with Parrilla. This also was the tone of an informe signed 
by Quijano.* 

Although it would seem that the investigations had pretty 
well proven that the Jesuits had not been responsible for the 
uprising, the authorities at Madrid and Mexico City had some 
difficulty in determining the merits of the conflicting arguments. 
This was due in part to the fact that the higher civil agencies 
of government, especially those at Mexico City, were not always 
so prompt as the Jesuits in obeying the commands of the king. 
Revilla Gigedo had, so far as is known, ignored Ferdinand’s 
cédula of October 4, 1752. The Council of the Indies showed its 
displeasure at the viceroy’s failure to comply with instructions,“ 
and on October 18, 1755, the king ordered Revilla Gigedo’s suc- 
cessor, the Marqués de las Amarillas, to conduct a secret investi- 
gation into the causes of the revolt. 

Amarillas, upon the receipt of the cédula, asked several per- 
sons in Mexico City what they knew about the uprising. The 
opinions he received were so varied, that on August 1, 1757, he 
forwarded the cédula to the fiscal of the audiencia of Mexico, 
hoping that that functionary would have some sound and useful 
suggestions.** A week later the fiscal made his reply.*’ He rec- 
ommended that no elaborate procedure be inaugurated to deter- 
mine the causes of the revolt, Since 1755 the Pimas had been 


42 Calderén to the king, Mexico, March 15, 1755. A. G.I., 104-3-5. 

48 Quijano, Informe, [Mexico], Doc. Hist. Mez., ser. 4, I, 33-57. 

44 Recommendations of the Council of the Indies, [Madrid], September 
1, 1755. A. G.1., 104-3-4. 

45 The king, Cédula, San Lorenzo, October 18, 1755, in Da cuenta con 
Testimonio de Autos, sobre la sublevazon. ... A.G.I., 104-3-4. 

46 The Marqués de las Amarillas, Decreto, Mexico, August 1, 1757, in 
ibid. 

47 The fiscal, Pedimento, Mexico, August 7, 1757, in ibid. 
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peaceful, and to reopen the case now with formality would only 
arouse suspicion and fear in the hearts of the Indians, He sug- 
that the viceroy write the new governor of Sinaloa-So- 
nora, Juan de Mendoza, for a confidential report of the revolt.* 
The fiscal’s advice was acted upon. Amarillas instructed Men- 
doza to present his views on the subject.*® Six months later, 
after having traveled the length and breadth of Pimeria, Men- 
doza sent the viceroy his opinion.*®° He wrote that the Pimas had 
not risen against the Spaniards because of a dislike for the mis- 
sionary, but because of the Indian’s “natural inconstancy, love 
of liberty, and savage passion for living unrestrained according 
to his appetites.” Amarillas was satisfied with Mendoza’s state- 
ments, and in 1758 he declared the dispute officially closed.” 
The Council of the Indies approved of the viceroy’s action, 
and in June of the following year the fiscal of the council advised 


that this matter be placed in perpetual silence, approving of all the 
measures which were taken for the pacification [of the Pimas] and 
for the protection . . . of the missionaries. . . . [The fiscal] thinks it 
[would be] wise to inform the provincial of the company of Jesus of 
Mexico that the council is satisfied with the conduct, zeal, and work 
... Of his missionaries, [and that the council is] sorry for the cruel 
murders of fathers Enrique [Rhuen] and [Tomas] Tello.*? 


Hundreds of pertinent documents had been studied by the 
highest authorities in Mexico City and Madrid. The historian is 
inclined to agree with the conclusions of Governor Mendoza, 
Viceroy Amarillas, and the fiscal of the Council of the Indies.* 
Yet the impression is left that there were reasons for the civil- 
ecclesiastical friction which were not entirely explained by the 
results of the investigations. The theme of this paper warrants 


further study. ‘ i 
USSELL C. EWING 


University of Arizona 


48 Arce had been relieved by Mendoza early in 1755. 

49 Amarillas to Mendoza, Mexico, August 12, 1757, in Da cuenta con 
Testimonio de Autos, sobre la sublevazon. ... A.G.I., 104-3-4. 

50 Mendoza to the viceroy, Horcasitas, January 2, 1758, in ibid. 

51 Amarillas to the king, Mexico, September 23, 1758, in ibid. 

52 The fiscal, Dictamen, Madrid, June 28, 1759. A. G.1., 104-3-4. 

58 Meanwhile events on the frontier further justified the conduct of the 
Jesuits. The new governor of Sonora, not wishing to open old wounds, did 
not take measures against Luis. But he kept a close watch on him. Luis 
was soon causing trouble, was apprehended, and died in jail. Other Pima 
troublemakers who were at large were ordered to return to their pueblos, 
and peace and order were restored. The governor’s reports of all this which 
were sent to Mexico and Madrid were a solemn testimony to the honorable 
conduct of the missionaries. Alegre, III, 297. 











Notes and Comment 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES, BOOK LISTS, GUIDES 


The temptation to get out a bibliography on one or another subject 
is difficult to resist; the energy and persistence required to complete 
the project is frequently wanting. But confusion is likely to reign in 
the bibliographical field unless some force is organized to guide the 
progress of many who succumb in a determined way to the temptation 
and set themselves to compiling general, local, sectional, national, in- 
ternational, political, religious, and other lists of works. What with 
the International Bibliography of Historical Sciences in its thirteenth 
year and the World List of Historical Periodicals and Bibliographies 
both making great efforts to keep abreast of the steady output of 
historical literature, and numerous other guides and book lists, effi- 
ciency would seem to dictate some definite type of control of publica- 
tion, or at least an advisory board to eliminate waste. 

Much as standardization and bureaucracy are to be decried, these 
in the matter of bibliographical lists appear necessary for the sake 
of sweet sanity and economy. The correct and useful type of listing 
cannot be performed by inexperienced persons. Indexing and cross- 
indexing demand competency, and classification is no non-professional 
job. In fact, for the mere mechanics of book listing a sound historical 
background seems essential. Satisfactory calendaring is quite beyond 
the reach of ordinary compilers and should definitely be left to schol- 
ars. Lack of judgment regarding what books are significant or insig- 
nificant, scholarly or inconsequential, is regularly apparent among 
bibliographers. If the bibliographer feels incapable of estimating the 
value of specific items on his list, if he has not the time to read the 
book or article to be listed, if he is studiously striving for objectivity, 
he might like the editors of Bibliografia Missionaria refer his readers 
to the most scholarly review of the work listed. If no particular 
standards are followed and compilers compile lists for the sake of 
lists rather than for definite groups of students, the bibliographer’s 
art deteriorates into mere book listing, and the product of his labor 
becomes a peculiar annoyance to scholars, for it can neither be ignored 
nor depended upon. 

Praiseworthy indeed are the efforts of many of the recent compil- 
ers of bibliographies on specific subjects, but all efforts of theirs might 
well be harnessed toward definite and effective products and to great 
financial saving to publishers and libraries. A publisher such as the 
H. W. Wilson Company, printing up-to-date lists of books, should be 
given every aid toward making the annual list as complete as possi- 
ble. With this as a basis, scholarly agencies, such as the American 
Historical Association and the Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
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prary Association might establish first a clearing-house to dispense 
information regarding any critical bibliographical project which is un- 
dertaken, and secondly, an advisory board of scholars to weigh the 
need and utility of specific projects submitted, and thirdly, to estab- 
lish some arbitrary bounds or fields for individual workers. Sectional 
advisory boards might be established under the auspices of the South- 
ern Historical Society, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
the Pacific Coast branch of the American Historical. So also, the cen- 
tral board might devise catagories or periods into which the listed 
books would automatically fall for classification and judgment. 

The publication of guides, catalogues, and inventories to archives 
has been attended by happy results, chiefly because the work has been 
entrusted to trained and capable historians and scholars, as Poore, 
Swanton, Bolton, Hill, Chapman, and the more recent and more par- 
ticular guides to materials in the Newberry Library and in the Uni- 
versity of Texas collection. In this connection mention should be made 
of The Guide to Manuscript Collections in Louisiana, edited by Wil- 
liam R. Hogan, which was published this year in fifty-five pages by 
the Department of Archives of Louisiana State. A complete Inventory 
of Federal Archives for Texas and Oklahoma has also appeared, and 
two volumes on church archives in Mississippi give inventories of ma- 
terials pertaining to the Protestant Episcopal and to the Jewish con- 
gregations and organizations. In many states similar projects are 
under way. 

Gathering, sifting, listing, and cataloguing articles appearing in 
the many historical periodicals of this and foreign countries are for 
the bibliographer problems similar to those pertaining to books. Ex- 
amples of the more painstaking and judicious listings of published 
articles and documents are found each four months in the American 
Historical Review. Other quarterlies, such as the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, the Journal of Southern History, the Pacific North- 
west Quarterly, and so forth, print guides to the periodical literature of 
their respective sections of the country. But, within the sections, few of 
the state or local historical magazines offer regular and specific lists. In 
summary there is a considerable amount of duplication of energy and 
expense in repeated listing of the same article. This duplication is 
tolerable in view of the policies of the different publications, which is 
to keep busy professors in touch with current research. Again, all of 
the important articles will again be listed in one of the several guides 
to periodical literature. The task of sifting the scholarly papers from 
those of an ephemeral nature and of publishing an annual or bienniel 
guide and index needs consideration and some central direction. 

In fine, if it were possible for the scholars of each of the state his- 
torical societies to submit annually a well-sifted list of publications 
pertaining to their respective states to a central agency for publica- 
tion as a collaborative bibliography, a major problem of the research 
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student would be solved. An annual critical bibliography could then 
appear in volume form conveniently blocked out state by state, and 
under each state simple subdivisions could be arranged, thus: Ar. 
chives, Documents, Monographs, Research Projects, General Works, 
Inspiration might lead the state bibliographers to prepare select bib- 
liographies for the span of their state’s existence, and others might 
more readily compile topical guides. 


LINCOLNIANA 


An attractive booklet describing one of the great treasures of 
Illinois history, the Lincoln Collection of the Illinois State Historical 
Library at Springfield, is now available to applicants without cost. 
This is the first of a series of brochures to be published on the re- 
sources of the Library, which has now more than two hundred letters 
and documents in Lincoln’s handwriting and many thousands of other 
manuscripts relating in general to the life of the martyr president. 
In addition to these there are nearly 5,000 books and pamphlets, and 
numerous prints, paintings, and unique newspaper files. The collection 
is the joint property of the people of Illinois and owes its existence 
in great part to the public-spirited generosity of many individuals. 
It is perhaps the finest collection in the land. 

J.V. J. 


OLD STE. GENEVIEVE 


“Early Ste. Genevieve and Its Architecture,” by Charles E. Peter- 
son, which appeared as an article in the January 1941 Missouri His- 
torical Review, comes to us now as a reprint in the form of a bro- 
chure. 

Probably no place in the United States which the reviewer is ac- 
quainted with retains more of a remote old-world atmosphere than 
Ste. Genevieve in Missouri. Starting up in the mid-eighteenth century 
or even earlier, this one-time Creole settlement reveals its colonial 
origin in the architecture of many of its houses. Though none of them, 
it appears, can be dated with certainty, they belong at the latest to 
the very early eighteen hundreds. Long objects of interest to visitors 
and students of pioneer Missouri economic and cultural life, the old 
French houses of Ste. Genevieve have awaited until now the atten- 
tions of a scholar capable of discussing them from the standpoint at 
once of the historical researcher and the professional architect. This 
service Mr. Charles H. Peterson has discharged in the monograph un- 
der review. A carefully documented and cautiously treated exposé of 
Ste. Genevieve’s historical beginnings preludes discussion of the tech- 
nical architectural problems involved. The year of origin of the place 
has long been debated, a date finding much favor being 1735. Mr. Pe- 
terson is inclined to place it later. “The writer believes that the date 
will be definitely determined between those years [1733, 1734-1755] 
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and that it probably was shortly before 1750.” The various types of 
construction exemplified in the Ste. Genevieve dwelling-houses selected 
for study and their obvious relations to Canadian and even Norman 
patterns are discussed with accurate and informing detail, this being 
a particularly original and worthwhile section of Mr. Peterson’s mon- 
ograph, which, it may be noted, is based not only on documentary re- 
search, but on patient field work in Ste. Genevieve as also in Canada. 
Fresh data on the Ste. Genevieve houses, so the author hopes, will be- 
come available through further archival research, especially in the 
Kaskaskia Manuscripts of Chester, Illinois. 

All in all, this study, however particularized its scope, is a con- 
tribution of interest and value to the history of the French colonial 


effort in Middle-America. 
G. J. G. 


SOURCE MATERIALS IN ARGENTINA 


An important aid to sympathetic understanding between the United 
States and Hispanic America lies in a knowledge of their respective 
histories. In our continent there is clearly evident a growing interest 
in our southern neighbors. On their part they offer a large and sig- 
nificant library of their own story, such for example as is seen in the 
histories and documentary publications that emanate from the Re- 
public of Argentina. Among the contributors in this documentary field 
is the Junta de Estudios Histéricos de Mendoza, whose third volume of 
source materials, just off the press, is entitled: Fuente Americana de 
la Historia Argentina. Descripcién de la provincia de Cuyo. (Mendoza, 
Argentina, 1940.) 

Mendoza in western Argentina will best be remembered as the 
rendezvous of the army of José de San Martin before his famous 
crossing of the Andes and defeat of the Spanish forces in Chile. The 
Junta de Estudios Histéricos recently repeated that victory in aca- 
demic fashion. Under the leadership of their secretary, Juan Draghi 
Lucero, a commission of the Junta crossed over to Santiago to do 
honor to their Chilean colleagues and to bring back valuable copies 
of colonial documents from the Biblioteca y Archivo Nacional de 
Santiago. Selections from this material comprise the bulk of the 
present volume. The general subject treated is the colonial province 
of Cuyo. 

Cuyo was a focal point in South American development. In the 
times before the revolutions the name applied to the district lying 
eastward and below the Uspallata Pass and as such it formed the 
natural gateway from the Plata region to Chile. Discovered in 1551 by 
Villagra, the lieutenant of the Chilean governor Mendoza, the Valle 
de Cuyo became the center for the upbuilding of western Argentina. 
Trade and travelers passed that way on their movements westward. 
Notable mission establishments civilized and Christianized the neigh- 
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borhood. Out of its villages grew the cities of Mendoza, San Juan, and 
San Luis which were to give their names to the later republican states, 

The colonial story of this region has been written invariably from 
the papers of the religious orders or the public archives of Madrid, 
Seville, Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro. An examination of Volume 
XXXIV of the Documentos para la Historia Argentina, or of Pastells’ 
Historia de la Compafiia de Jestis en la provincia del Paraguay, will 
corroborate that statement. To broaden the basis of their history, the 
Mendoza commission investigated the rich holdings of the Santiago 
deposit, said to be the best American collection dealing with the Jesuits 
of Hispanic America. Their present publication reproduces a group of 
letters and memorials written in the sixties, seventies, and eighties of 
the eighteenth century, shortly after the royal suppression of the 
Society of Jesus in the Spanish dominions. As scholars have recog- 
nized, that was an especially prolific time for historiography in the 
order, so sharply cut off from a flourishing career and left with its 
vivid retrospect of two centuries of vigorous activity. And the letters 
here printed show plainly the aspirations and longings of the mis- 
sioners. Though their communications are in the main personal and 
contemporary in content, there is frequent reference to the former 
days, and occasionally one finds—as in the letters of the two Fathers 
Godoy—a reflection of current opinion on the suppression and a fore- 
cast of the troublous times that await the Hispanic provinces. These 
Godoy letters, and the rest of the twenty-nine shorter epistles, are 
copied from originals in the archive of the Bishop of Mendoza. 

Of highest importance are six long letters drawn from the Santiago 
collection and written by a mythical “Abbot of Genoa.” They give a 
thorough description of life in old Cuyo and upon them Lucero has 
based his long and scholarly editorial introduction. These letters re- 
count the political scheme, the farm economy, the minerals and plant 
and animal life, the native races and the society of Cuyo. Their author 
hid his identity for some unrecognized purpose under the abbatial 
title. In editing them Lucero footnotes his Descripcién with citations 
from the colonial commentaries on the province. To supplement these 
six letters, he has incomplete lists of those Jesuits who resided in Cuyo 
at the time of their suppression and of those who died within the next 
twenty years in exile. This volume is first rate material for the history 
of that suppression as it is for this frontier in South America. 

W. E. S. 
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Book Reviews 


Washington and the American Revolution. By Bernhard Knollenberg. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1940. Pp. xvi, 269. 


Although the title of this book suggests a focusing of attention on 
the role of Washington in the Revolution the prime purpose of this 
study is rather the rehabilitation of Generals Gates and Conway. To 
this end the author attempts to show that Congress’ replacing of 
Schuyler by Gates was a popular move suggested by circumstances, 
that the work of Gates at Bemis Heights and Saratoga was of a high 
order, and that, far from betraying Washington, Gates actually de- 
pleted his own forces in response to appeals for aid by Washington. 
In addition he labors to prove that the elevation of Conway to the 
post of inspector general, with rank of major general, was prompted 
by the desire of Congress to influence France and enlist the coopera- 
tion of French officers, artillery and engineers in particular. Moreover 
an effort is made to demonstrate that Conway was the victim rather 
than the instigator or promoter of the cabal usually associated with 
his name, and that the whole affair was probably a myth. Incidentally, 
Washington’s connection with all of these points is subjected to scru- 
tiny and comment, and Lafayette’s participation is not overlooked. To 
achieve all of these purposes in a satisfactory and convincing fashion 
in less than 170 pages of text, with space allotted for footnotes, would 
stamp any author a genius. 

On the dust cover of this book Allan Nevins hails the volume as 
“one of the most important contributions made to the history of the 
Revolution since Van Tyne’s two volumes appeared in 1922.” “Schol- 
ars,” he avers, “‘will take delight in its forthright criticism of conven- 
tional ideas, backed by full proof.” In spite of this eulogy, or perhaps 
because of it, we find it difficult to arrive at a satisfactory appraisal. 
For we find difficulty in agreeing with Nevins’s high praise; we believe 
it undeserved. Any correction of historical error should be gratefully 
received by scholars even if it results in a change of our estimate of 
Washington because his limitations and shortcomings are revealed. 
No doubt Mr. Knollenberg has read widely in his endeavor to correct 
“error” which has been accepted as truth, but we do not think his ver- 
dict should be accepted as final because his handling of evidence is at 
times most unimpressive. 

A chapter devoted to the “New England Congressmen and Wash- 
ington” insists that for various reasons these congressmen were crit- 
ical of Washington’s policy and tactics. In a seven-page appendix de- 
signed to add further confirmation letters of John Adams, Thomas 
Burke, Sam Adams, James Lovell, Elias Boudinot, and Steuben are 
cited. Now all of these critics except Steuben were civilians of the 
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type prone to assume that somehow they knew more about military 
affairs than those who made a profession of arms. Moreover Burke 
criticizes “our superior officers’ in general; he does not mention 
Washington. Sam Adams’ letter seems to exonerate Washington rather 
than criticize him inasmuch as he expresses fear that “our Com- 
mander in Chief may one day suffer in his own Character by means 
of these worthless Creatures” (a miserable set of general officers), 
After citing six letters of Lovell the author concedes that “even Loy- 
ell’s strictures were apparently directed more against Washington's 
colleagues than against him individually.” Finally, to Steuben is as. 
cribed “one of the most severe criticisms of Washington as a military 
commander,” but the author adds that such was Steuben’s proneness 
to exaggerate his contributions to the cause that his remarks “must 
be read with a large grain of salt.” Similarly on page 221 we are 
informed that the same condiment is to be applied to the remarks of 
Henry Laurens. New England congressmen may have indulged in 
criticism of Washington but these citations are no proof of it. Such 
handling of evidence does not indicate mature scholarship; it belies 
Nevins’s claim for the book, and it weakens one’s trust in the author’s 
judgment and findings. 

Another illustration is apt. “Washington and the Historians” is 
the subject of Chapter XV, just sixteen pages. The first paragraph is 
a blanket ascription of partiality, amounting to dishonesty, to the 
earlier historians. Then there are nearly five pages which thresh old 
straw in an effort to expose the unreliability of Sparks. They tell us 
nothing that scholars did not know. There follows a digression of 
more than ten pages on the expedition of the French fleet from New- 
port to Virginia. The remaining pages, or to be precise page and a 
half, are devoted to contemporary or near contemporary historians. 
In the final paragraph we are assured by the author that he enter- 
tains “the utmost respect for the insight as well as learning of most 
of the historians working today in the field of eighteenth century 
American history.”’ Some of these are mentioned. The name of one is 
misspelled, an inconsequential typographical error, but mentioned here 
because elsewhere the author sees fit to devote a whole paragraph of 
his abbreviated text to an equally unavoidable error by Worthington 
C. Ford. In contrast to the kind words towards “most of the histor- 
ians working today” Channing is accused in one place of being 
“shrouded in impenetrable mystery,” and Sears is also taken to task 
(p. 166). And in the appendix, pages 186-91, we find W. C. Ford, 
Becker (previously praised), R. C. Adams, Monaghan, Albion, Bur- 
nett, Shryock, Fitzpatrick, Cox, and presumably Wharton, Hughes, 
and J. H. Smith, are all found wanting, but whether because of lack of 
insight or learning we are not told. We submit that this list repre- 
sents a very respectable roster of contemporary scholars and that it 
is quite unlikely that they are all mistaken. At least we ask for proof, 
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definite and conclusive proof. In conclusion we would remark that to 
stoop to the device of composing a letter which Washington “should 
have written,” as is done on page 137, is quite unworthy of a scholar. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. METZGER 


Hitler's Germany. By Karl Loewenstein. New edition, revised. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1940. Pp. 240. 


This volume traces concisely the underlying causes of Hitler’s rise 
to power and the present functioning of the totalitarian state in Ger- 
many, but as a work of history or political science it must await the 
final judgment of scholars when the stresses of the present and the 
opening of archives will permit a fairer appraisal of the period. The 
scholastic background and the personal contacts of the writer with 
Nazi Germany render the book sufficiently authorative and timely. Al- 
though brief, the work covers rather completely the activities and 
steps taken by the Hitler régime to entrench itself in power. It holds 
Germany responsible for the entire war and ends on a note of pessi- 
mism for the future of the world, and especially of the United States, 
in the event of a Nazi victory. The book is well written, instructive, 
and provocative of thought, although tinged with positiveness. 

The methods employed by the Nazi are not original. The suppres- 
sion of minorities has long been the practice of the totalitarian type 
of mind. Confiscations of property, bridling of thought, imprisonments, 
and exilings, however, have not hitherto been accomplished with the 
cold, machine-like precision of the Nazi. The tragedy of the matter 
lies in the fact that our modern thought has contributed an intel- 
lectual background by making possible a frame of mind conducive of 
basically false principles of political science. Certainly not all of the 
principles of the French Revolution, or of the more recent Russian 
revolution can be said to satisfy man’s temporal and eternal needs or 
contribute to the orderly progress of the human race. Many lead di- 
rectly to a repudiation of God, tradition, natural law, international 
law, the sacredness of contracts, and the dignity of man. They have 
produced the unfortunate conditions in Germany, which Professor 
Loewenstein graphically and eloquently describes. 

Despite the encomiums written about the Weimar Constitution, the 
document was probably made designedly impractical, and, whatever 
may be one’s opinion regarding the sincerity of its framers, contained 
rudiments of its own downfall. The lack of confidence of the framers 
is indicated in Article 48, the emergency provision, which authorizes 
the suspension of the constitution by anyone who may happen to seize 
power. This desertion of and distrust of any democratic ideal prepared 
amply for the debacle of the republic and the coming of the authori- 
tarian state. 


Loyola University, Chicago 


JOHN A. ZVETINA 
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Western America. The Exploration, Settlement, and Development of 
the Region Beyond the Mississippi. By Leroy H. Hafen and Cari 
Coke Rister. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1941. Pp. xxvi, 698. 


The title of this work gives its scope, the story of the trans- 
Mississippi United States. That in itself is sufficient reason for a new 
book, for the subject seen from this point of view is rather a new 
departure in American writing. Goodwin opened the field under a sim- 
ilar caption in 1922. The Boulder Conference of 1929 produced a num- 
ber of research papers on the same matter. The single volumes of 
Paxson, Riegel, Branch, and Clark included it in their broad sweep 
over the westward movement. Nevertheless, one must agree that to- 
day there is a fixed region called “The West,” as distinguished from 
the dynamic concept of “The West” as Turner saw it in his famous 
essay on the significance of the frontier. The present authorship has 
endeavored to describe the origin and character of this particular 
region, whose outlook is special and distinctive and vitally important 
for him who would appraise our American life. 

The Trans-Mississippi West exhibits clearly the meeting of the 
three colonial groups, the Spanish, French, and Anglo-American, and 
their fusing of economic and cultural interests as well as their mix- 
ture of blood and of inherited tradition. On the grand panorama of 
these great spaces the student follows easily the forces that predom- 
inate in molding the American way of life. The discoverers make their 
broad sweeping expeditions. The colonizers follow the geographical 
lines and settle in the favored lands. The organizers unite the units 
among the successive economic groups. Different flags follow one an- 
other until at last the national emblem signifies that all the territory 
is embraced under the one sovereignty. The railroads then tie together 
the Indian country, the mining and the sodhouse frontiers, and states 
are erected in a solid continuity from the great river to the Pacific. 

Especially commendable in this volume is the weaving of the mis- 
sion story in all its phases into the complete narrative. This is the first 
book in the reviewer's recollection that gives an intelligible account 
of the part played by the missions in developing and modifying the 
West. The ample use of missionary biography explains very much of 
the social relations fundamental to successful settlement, and it also 
lends a humane touch to the book and makes its reading most attrac- 
tive. The daring spirit and elevated ideals of the religious pioneers 
magnify rather than overshadow the hardy spirit of the colonist, the 
settler, and the western statesman. 

Good illustrations and an index of thirty-two double column pages 
will certainly appeal to students who use this book as a guide for 
their selections of the best and latest general works, monographs, 
articles, and source materials. Critics will find blemishes which the 
most careful proofreader inevitably overlooks. Slips of this type are 
the confusion in citing Castafieda on pages 56 and 321, the use of the 
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dash to signify identity of authorship in several books listed on page 
342, the omission of names of authors before a few articles on page 
419, the Jesuit “fort” on page 24. 
W. EUGENE SHIELS 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Colorado, the Centennial State. By Percy Stanley Fritz, Ph.D. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1941. Pp. xii, 518. 


This is the latest volume in the Prentice-Hall series of state and 
regional histories. In the preface the author describes the pattern 
into which he has fitted his volume: “The history of the United 
States can be reviewed through the eyes of a single State; therefore 
particular attention has been given to the local events which have had 
national significance as well as to the way in which State affairs have 
been modified by national policy. Aiming to keep the true historical 
balance, I have emphasized mining and agriculture in proportion to 
their contributions to the history of the State.” Twenty-five chapters 
are divided into four parts: the Background; the Pioneer Period, 
1856-1861; the Territorial Period, 1861-1876; and the State, 1876-1940. 
Selective bibliographies may be found at the end of each chapter. 
It is the best one-volume textbook history of Colorado. 

Colorado has had a short but dramatic history. It has played a 
unique part in the political and economic history of the United States. 
For example, Colorado was hastily made a state in 1876 in time to 
participate in the hectic presidential election of that year, and the 
“few hundred Colorado votes defeated Samuel J. Tilden of New York 
for President” (p. 238). After 1696, “prices in the United States, 
in spite of the improved methods of production, enjoyed a steady rise 
for which Colorado’s gold production was a more important cause 
than the election of McKinley” (p. 360). 

The ample space of ninety-six pages allotted to the “Background 
of Colorado History” could possibly have been better distributed, 
since seventeen pages are devoted to the Cliff Dwellers, twelve to 
Fur Traders, and only one paragraph to the pioneer Spanish-Mexican 
settlements in the San Luis Valley. The following statement (p. 30) 
seems to have no important connection with the topic described there: 
“The Nazis have no copyright on the swastika. The Cliff Dwellers 
used that emblem on their pottery 800 years before Hitler was born.” 
In the careful list of early Spanish expeditions into Colorado, men- 
tion might have been made of Vargas’ expedition in 1694, and his 
description of the San Luis Valley. Reference (pp. 61-62) to the 
encomienda system as a slave system, rather than the accorded right 
to collect tribute, is contrary to the best authorities on the question. 
On page 58, “six years” should read “eight years,” and on page 13, 
“In 1801 by the Treaty of San Ildelfonso” should read “In 1800 by 
the Treaty of San Ildefonso.” There is no consistency in the use of 
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accents. Spanish names mentioned are frequently misspelled. For 
example, “Agapeta Vigil” (p. 245) becomes “Agipeta Vigil” (p. 247); 
on page 59, “Castefieda” should read “Castafieda,” etc. Without ex- 
planation, and in reverse chronologically, the Purgatory River (p. 51) 
becomes the Purgatoire River (p. 203). Howlett’s life of Machebeuf 
should have been included in the bibliographical note on page 240, 
J. MANUEL ESPINOSA 
Institute of Jesuit History 


La Obra de los Jesuitas Mexicanos durante la Epoca Colonial 1572- 
1767. By Gerard Decorme, S. J. Antigua Libreria Robredo, Mexico, 
1941. Pp. 518, illustrated. 


For several years Father Decorme has had in manuscript this 
history of the Jesuits of the Province of New Spain during the 
colonial period, but because of the turbulent internal conditions in 
Mexico he has been unable to see it through the press. He has, 
however, been generous in permitting scholars to use his manuscript, 
even placing copies in Berkeley, California, and in Chicago, Illinois. 
Consequently, the publication of the first volume of the story of the 
Jesuits beyond the Rio Grande is a welcome event, and it is hoped 
that the printing of the second volume on the widespread missions 
will not be unduly delayed. 

The plan of La Obra has been amply fulfilled, namely, in bringing 
together in compendium form and with all the exactitude possible the 
voluminous history of the Society of Jesus in Mexico, for the benefit 
of those who wish to know the part played by the Company in the 
religious, social, political, and educational development of the land 
and its peoples. Father Decorme, long years an educator and mis- 
sionary in the cities and lands about which he writes, has scrupulously 
avoided the pitfalls of popularized history, of propaganda, and of 
superficiality, and has adhered rigidly to a simple statement of the 
outstanding facts with commendable objectivity. Undoubtedly, each 
of the concise sentences could, as he remarks, have been footnoted by 
documents, by an article, or by a monograph, and so with due apol- 
ogies to scholars he chose to cite authorities only where necessary 
and to refrain from producing a bibliographical guide. Nevertheless, 
his twelve pages of source materials and monographs will quite 
satisfy the scholar. 

As to content, the volume treats in order the colleges and resi- 
dences established during almost 200 years of the existence of the 
Province of New Spain, the social, spiritual, literary, and scholastic 
labors of the members, the ministry in the central part of the land, 
the religious life and spirit, the trials, suits, and martyrdoms, and 
the suppression of the Society with its consequences. Scattered 
throughout the narrative of La Obra are brief biographical sketches 
of the individual workers. Much of the factual material has been 
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derived from sources, and Alegre, probably the most outstanding of 
the Jesuit historians of Spanish colonial times is used as a guide. 
But the chronological arrangement of the facts adopted by Alegre 
is fortunately deserted in La Obra in favor of the topical. There is 
much drama in the book, although events are given in no dramatic 
style. Some forty plates, maps (not too carefully drawn), and lists, 
add to the attractiveness and value of the book, but two of the 
pictures of the ancient Black Robes indicate a rare sense of humor 
on the part of some unknown artist. 
JEROME V. JACOBSEN 


Loyola University, Chicago 


Memoirs of Jeremiah Curtin. Edited with Notes and Introduction 
by Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. Wisconsin Biography Series, 1]. The State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 1940. Pp. 925. 


Jeremiah Curtin (1835-1906), born in Detroit of Irish immigrant 
parents, spent his earliest years in Wisconsin, whence he entered 
Harvard University at twenty-four. His outstanding talent was for 
languages, of which he is said to have mastered or become familiar 
with some eighty, ranging through such diverse linguistic groups as 
the Celtic, the Slavic, the Mongol, and the North American Indian. 
His philological studies, however, were pursued by him mainly as 
approaches to a subject that interested him more closely, the folklore 
and mythology of primitive peoples. Numerous monographic contribu- 
tions of value to this branch of ethnological science were made by 
him under the auspices of the United States Bureau of Ethnology 
and the Smithsonian Institute, in which departments he was em- 
ployed for several years. Curtin made contact with the general reading 
public through his great skill as a translator, his most important 
work in this regard being his excellent English versions of the 
historical romances of the Polish novelist, Henry Sienkiewicz. 

The Memoirs cover the entire range of the linguist’s career from 
his earliest recollections to a period immediately prior to his death. 
They would appear to have been compiled (actually they were dic- 
tated to his wife) with the aid of diaries or contemporary notes of 
some sort, though no such material has been found among the Curtin 
papers. The bulk of the Memoirs are descriptive of his travels, for he 
was a tireless globe-trotter, never having had a real home all his 
life. His estimates of men and things are of varying value in point 
of insight and penetration. On the nature of Communism, of which he 
had some first-hand knowledge from his residence in Russia, having 
been for a while secretary of the American Legation in St. Petersburg, 
he had positive views: “The atheistic Communism which rose in 
Russia soon after the accession of Alexander II is a curse for the 
entire world, for it has its disciples in every country” (p. 309). As a 
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result of his investigations, he was led to the striking conclusion that 
the account of the origin of things embodied in myths and folklore 
is substantially the same among the primitive peoples both of the 
eastern and western hemispheres (p. 502). 

All in all, Curtin’s Memoirs, though of no particular value from a 
scientific point of view, is a readable record of an unusually busy and 
productive life. Born a Catholic and in his earliest youth reared such, 
he later ceased to profess Catholicism, as he frankly admitted when 
questioned on the subject (p. 788). 

GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 

Loyola University, Chicago 





